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HOW DID 


STALIN DIE? 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 








HE AMAZING developments in 

Moscow during the last month 
have led experienced Western observ- 
ers to wonder if Joseph Stalin died 
naturally. As far as the new objec- 
tives of Malenkov and Beria are con- 
cerned, it would indeed seem that 
Stalin could not have died at a more 
opportune moment, whether solely 
through natural causes or with the 
“aid” of his present heirs. 

Examination of the available evi- 
dence shows us that Malenkov—who 
was slipping in the weeks before Stal- 
in’s death—is now Premier in Stalin’s 
place; Beria—who was being impli- 
cated in the doctors’ “conspiracy” — 
has called off the entire “plot” and 
gained more power than ever; Po- 
skrebyshev—Stalin’s secretary and 
intimate for years—has disappeared 
since his master’s death; and the ex- 
pected deification of Stalin has failed 
to materialize, with a virtual silence 
on the subject of the departed leader 
in its place. 

It is my own belief that Stalin’s 
death represented not so much the 
last inevitable inroad of illness and 
old age as the sudden climax of a 
bitter struggle behind the Kremlin 
walls, a struggle in which both Mal- 
enkov and Beria were opposed to 
Stalin. I will set forth my reasons for 
this belief below. 

The Kremlin about-face in the 
doctors case was crucial. Not only 
because the doctors were released and 
the charges against them dropped. 
Not only because S. D. Ignatiev, erst- 
while Minister of State Security, and 
his chief assistant, Ryumin, were dis- 
missed and held accountable. The 
development has world significance 
because of the new regime’s open 
declarations accusing Ignatiev and 
Ryumin of abuses of power, imper- 
missible methods of investigation. 
“shameless lying” and violation of 
“the inviolable rights of Soviet citi- 
zens guaranteed in the Constitution.” 

These declarations assume startling 
significance in the light of Soviet con- 
ditions. For decades, the regime for- 
bade the slightest doubts about the 
activities of the MGB and the MVD: 
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these Soviet organs “never made mis- 
takes,” and therefore there could be 
no protest against them. Now Mos- 
cow has admitted that the MGB made 
a grave mistake on a clearly major 
issue. 

Not only did the Government 
sanction the right of Soviet citizens 
to doubt, but in effect appealed to 
those citizens for support in a 
struggle against those who are violat- 
ing “the inviolable rights of Soviet 
citizens.” In other words, the Moscow 
battle now in progress has been ex- 
tended from the top ruling clique to 
broad social groups in the country, 
contact with which seems vital to the 
participants in the top-level struggle. 

The key element indicating this 
analysis was Beria’s statement on the 
doctors case. It resembled a procla- 
mation more than a dry governmental 
announcement. With his thirty-odd 
years of police work, Beria under- 
stood better than anyone the danger 
to the regime in such a statement. 
Had he merely wished to remove an 
opponent, he could have done so 
without making it public (as he did 
many times in the past). But his pub- 
lication of the case in such an in- 
flammatory tone can only be ex- 
plained in one way: In the bitter 
struggle raging behind the Kremlin 
walls, the contesting group to which 
Beria belongs deemed it necessary 
to inform Soviet society that every- 
thing is at stake in the struggle. 

As to the nature of the struggle, 
this much is clear: Beria, who now 
heads the consolidated MVD, which 
has absorbed the MGB, was engaged 
in a bitter battle against Ignatiev, 
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who before Stalin’s death headed the 
MGB, then independent. From Beria’s 
statement, it seems there was a per- 
sonal element in the fight, too, but it 
is also clear that this was not the 
whole story. Compared to Beria, after 
all, Ignatiev was so insignificant that 
he could not possibly have fought 
Beria by himself for any length of 
time. Someone stood behind him. The 
first step in solving the current Krem- 
lin riddle is to determine precisely 
who stood behind Ignatiev. 

In the general press, Ignatiev is 
currently being depicted as Malen- 
kov’s man, and the Kremlin struggle 
is imagined to be between Beria and 
Malenkov. This version is incorrect. 
Ignatiev cannot be described as a 
Malenkov adherent; he first achieved 
prominence precisely during the pe- 
riod of Malenkov’s eclipse just after 
the end of World War II. 

A comparatively young man—he 
is not yet 50—Ignatiev during the 
war was Secretary of the party Pro- 
vincial Committee of the Bashkir 
Autonomous Republic. In February 
1946, he was elected to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. from the city 
of Ufa. At the Supreme Soviet meet- 
ing, he introduced the first organ- 
izational proposal, and was elected to 
the Mandate Commission. (The chair- 
man of that commission, Patolichev, 
it should be noted, had just been 
elected to the Orgburo of the party 
Central Committee. ) 

As a result of the struggle within 
the Central Committee at the time, 
provincial party figures were being 
brought into the apparatus of the CC 
by the warring groups to bolster their 





forces. Ignatiey was among these. 
The posts he held in Moscow make it 
plain, however, that he belonged 
neither to the “Malenkovites” nor to 
the “Zhdanovites.” Pravda for Octo- 
ber 9, 1946 described him as “Deputy 
Chief of the Administration of the 
Central Committee,” but did not in- 
dicate which administration. The CC 
had two administrations at that time, 
for cadres and for propaganda; since 
we know who the top men were in the 
propaganda office, we can conclude 
that Ignatiev was Deputy Chief of the 
Administration of Cadres. 

The Administration of Cadres was 
originally Malenkov’s child. But in 
July 1946, when Malenkov was de- 
posed as Secretary of the Central 
Committee, he lost control of the Ad- 
ministration also. N. N. Shatalin, 
whom Malenkov has just returned to 
the Secretariat of the CC, was then 
removed as his deputy. And Patol- 
ichev, who had been a member of the 
CC Secretariat since July 1946, be- 
came head of the Administration of 
Cadres. As his deputy he named 
Ignatiev. whom he knew from the 
Mandate Commission of the Supreme 
Soviet. 

Soon Ignatiev 
promotion: He was made a member 
of the Council on Collective-Farm 
Affairs, whose chairman was the 
Politburo member A. A. Andreyev, 
an old comrade of Stalin’s and a bit- 
ter foe of Malenkov. Patolichev was 
one of Andreyev’s deputies on this 
council. Ignatiev’s tasks included the 
organization of new cadres among 
the collective farmers. He continued 
this work for four years, in the course 
of which he was sent to Byelorussia, 
to Dagestan, and finally to Uzbekis- 
tan, from which he was chosen to the 
Supreme Soviet in 1950. 

It is thus clear that Ignatiev was 
no Malenkovite. Nor could he have 
been a Zhdanovite, since the leading 
Zhdanov adherents were all liquidat- 
ed or deposed after their leader’s 
death in October 1948. In that case, 
what group did Ignatiev belong to? 
To understand his precise standing, 
one must study the development of 
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STALIN consum 


another branch of the Soviet regime 
—Stalin’s personal secretariat—and 
its leading member. Poskrebyshev. 

Stalin’s personal secretariat—as 
distinct from the Secretariat of the 
party Central Committee—was cre- 
ated in 1922, and its functions and 
importance grew through the years. 
At times, it had a staff of several 
hundred. Ultimately. it acquired un- 
limited resources and enormous 
privileges, including access to the top- 
secret data of all Soviet institutions. 
This secretariat became Stalin’s own 
eyes, ears and hands—a sort of super- 
command post atop the party and 
Government apparatus. 

A. N. Poskrebyshev. a Commu- 
nist since 1917, began working in 
this secretariat in 1922 or 1923, when 
he was already past thirty. He was its 
leading member from the early 1930s 
up to the last days of Stalin’s life. 
Poskrebyshev had a _ magnificent 
memory and a talent for organiza- 
tion. A_ self-effacing man. he re- 
nounced all personal views and placed 
himself completely at Stalin’s dis- 
posal; he was willing and able to 
execute the bloodiest deeds for his 
boss. Over the years, Poskrebyshev 
became the dictator’s virtual alter 
ego. If Stalin could ever trust anyone, 
he trusted Poskrebyshev, whom he 
gave a rubber-stamp with his signa- 
ture to affix to state documents. 

Poskrebyshev was a prime mover 
in the so-called “Special Secret Po- 
litical Sector of State Security,” a 
branch of Stalin’s secretariat created 
in 1934. This “Special Sector,” which 
also included Yezhov, Shkiryatov and 
Malenkov, made the behind-the- 
scenes preparations for the Great 
Purge of 1936-38. Malenkov drew up 
the basic lists of victims; Poskreby- 
shev maintained liaison with Stalin 
and supervised the removal of top 
figures whom Stalin, for one reason 
or another, did not want openly 
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arrested. For these services, Po- 
skrebyshev was rewarded with the 
Order of Lenin in 1939. He received 
the same decoration again after the 
war. In 1946, Poskrebyshev began 
making public appearances, his name 
was mentioned in the press, and he 
was elected Chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Proposals Commission of the 
Supreme Soviet. This, of course, took 
place with the approval of Stalin, 
who by this time had delegated to 
Poskrebyshev surveillance over the 
party Secretariat. 

As the postwar struggle between 
Zhdanov and Malenkov grew ever 
fiercer, Poskrebyshev’s task became 
more difficult. We know from Yugo- 
slav sources that Stalin and Molotov 
tried to reduce the intensity of the 
battle. The abolition of the death pen- 
alty in the spring of 1947, the peak 
of Zhdanov’s influence, was a sign 
of this attempt. Only naturally, after 
the Zhdanovites had been crushed, 
Poskrebyshev attempted to organize 
forces to counter-balance the victor- 
ious Malenkovites, who were power- 
ful, aggressive and skilfully led. Of 
course, Poskrebyshev was merely 
executing the orders of Stalin, who 
throughout his career was careful to 
see that no single subordinate 
achieved too much influence. 

Since Poskrebyshev leaned fully 
on Stalin’s authority and was neither 
more nor less than the personal lieu- 
tenant of the Vozhd himself, his was 
the only power exerted in the postwar 
party hierarchy independent of both 
the Zhdanovites and the Malenkov- 
ites. Poskrebyshev, as Stalin’s “stand- 
in,” was the only one capable of 
naming a man like Ignatiev Minister 
of State Security, the only one who 
could have permitted Ignatiev to pur- 
sue a policy directed against the 
mighty Beria. Moreover, Poskreby- 
shev had been associated with Ignat- 
iev in the affairs of the Bashkir Re- 
public. 

Thus, the conflict centering about 
Ignatiev, whose last stages are un- 
folding now in the Kremlin, has been 
part and parcel of a larger conflict 
between Poskrebyshev, as Stalin’s 


plenipotentiary, and Beria. Undoubt- 
edly, a great many other top Soviet 
leaders were also involved. To un- 
derstand this conflict, we must exam- 
ine the last months of Stalin’s life. 

Exactly when in the last year or 
two Ignatiev was appointed Minister 
of State Security we do not know, 
but it is patent that his appointment 
was intended to give Poskrebyshev 
control of the MGB for the purpose 
of preparing a vast new purge. Un- 
questionably, Stalin conceived such a 
purge from the very start as directed 
against Beria and his MVD coterie. 
Stalin was dissatisfied with Beria, for 
reasons which we shall see below. 

The first manifestation of these 
purge preparations was the announce- 
ment in Pravda and Izvestia on Jan- 
uary 13 that nine doctors had been 
arrested on charges of murdering 
Zhdanov and Shcherbakov and at- 
tempting to murder Marshals Vas- 
ilevsky, Konev and others. “Base 
spies and murderers masked as pro- 
fessors,” the newspapers trumpeted. 
The doctors were charged with “at- 
tempting to undermine the health of 
leading Soviet military personnel, to 
incapacitate them and thus weaken 
the country’s defense.” They allegedly 
did this on the orders of “foreign 
intelligence.” 

This announcement was shockingly 
similar to Stalin’s “famous” speech 
of March 3, 1937, which served to 
place the Yezhov purges on a nation- 
wide basis. We find the same talk of 
complacency and lack of vigilance, 
the same attacks on the “opportunis- 
tic theory” of “a slackening in the 
class struggle,” which made possible 
the operations of “hidden enemies 
supported by the imperialist world.” 
Stalin called for “the crushing, like 
loathesome reptiles,” of all such 
enemies. The similarity of the doc- 
tors announcement to this 1937 
speech is so great that there can be 
no doubt that the arrest of the doc- 
tors signaled the launching of a 
new purge like the earlier “Yezhov- 
shchina”—directed, like the latter, 
by Poskrebyshev. 

On January 18 of this year, Pravda 
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published a lead article entitled: “Put 
an End to Negligence in Our Ranks.” 
This constituted an order to launch 
an open campaign and instructions 
on how to conduct it. It ended with 
a direct reference to Stalin’s March 
1937 speech. Soviet citizens who 
knew how to read Pravda could have 
no doubt that a Great Purge was get- 
ting under way which would eclipse 
that of 1936-38. 

Soviet newspapers of the ensuing 
weeks confirm this thesis at every 
step, with one act of “negligence” on 
the part of Soviet organs exposed 
after another. By collating these 
cases, we can determine Poskreby- 
shev’s targets. First in line, of course, 
was the Ministry of Health and par- 
ticularly the Special Medical Admin- 
istration of the Kremlin. The chief 
leaders of these bodies were arrested 
first and declared agents of “Amer- 
ican intelligence” and, in particular, 
of the latter’s “branch,” the “inter- 
national Jewish bourgeois-nationalist 
organization ‘Joint’ [Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee].” 

But matters were not confined to 
the Health Ministry. Somewhat cau- 
tiously, but methodically, the Soviet 
press approached the economic or- 
gans: trade and cooperative bodies, 
the Ministries of Transport Machine- 
Building, Oil Industry, Supply, Non- 
ferrous Metals, etc. It should be borne 
in mind that the campaign began just 
this year and only a small part of 
what Poskrebyshev had been pre- 
paring could have found its way into 
the press by Stalin’s death in March. 
Nevertheless, the targets of the first 
blow, at least, were clear: the eco- 
nomic ministries, supervised by 
Tevosyan and Malyshev as Stalin’s 
deputies for economic affairs in the 
Council of Ministers. It is very sig- 
nificant that, in these attacks, there 
was no hint whatsoever of attacks on 
the armed forces or on party organs. 

In the first stage, it was a purge 
led by Stalin’s personal secretariat, 
with the aid of the MGB, and direct- 
ed principally at Soviet industrial ad- 
ministrators, whose influence had 
grown markedly and who had won a 
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series of top party posts at the Nine- 
teenth Party Congress. The attacks 
on the Ministry of Health showed 
that a second target was the so-called 
“non-party intelligentsia.” 

To weaken these two groups and 
strengthen the party ideologists and 
organizers within the intelligentsia 
was the social objective of the “Po- 
skrebyshev purge.” 

But by the beginning of February, 
the campaign had begun to slacken, 
and by the middle of the month it 
had ceased altogether. The word 
“negligence,” the purgers’ chief slo- 
gan, disappeared from the pages of 
Pravda. The newspapers of that per- 
iod give the impression that one 
group was trying to intensify the 
campaign and another was stifling it. 
The first group, beyond a doubt, was 
led by Stalin, Poskrebyshev and the 
MGB. It is now clear that Beria head- 
ed the second group organizing re- 
sistance to the purge. He must have 
felt personally threatened by it. 

The January 13 announcement on 
the doctors’ arrest contained criticism 
of the internal-security organs, which 
had not “discovered in time” this 
“terrorist organization.” Beria might 
easily have been transformed into a 
direct accomplice of the “terrorist or- 
ganization” of Jewish doctors. Lucjan 
Blit, a close friend of the noted Jew- 
ish Socialist Henryk Erlich (whom 
Beria had shot in 1942), has revealed 
that Mikhoels, who from 1942 to 
1948 was chairman of Moscow’s 
“Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee,” had 
been placed in charge of that organ- 
ization on Beria’s recommendation. 
Beria also undoubtedly authorized 
Mikhoels’s wartime trip to New York. 
Since, according to the January 13 
charges, it was in New York that 
Mikhoels established contact with the 
“Joint” as an intermediary for the 
“terrorist” doctors, Ignatiev and 
Poskrebyshev were clearly placing 
Beria in the gravest jeopardy. 

Other signs were equally ominous. 
Beria could hardly have been pleased 
by the previous summer’s purge in 
his native Georgia, which wiped out 
the entire top party apparatus, almost 


all Beria adherents, in many cases old 
personal friends. Worst of all was the 
affair of “State Trust No. 1,” the 
trust in charge of atomic energy, 
which was Beria’s own exclusive re- 
sponsibility. One report after another 
indicated that the work of “State 
Trust No. 1” was not progressing 
very successfully. Alongside this fail- 
ure was the news of continued Amer- 
ican progress with nuclear weapons. 
This situation, if accurately reported, 
would certainly constitute Stalin’s 
chief reason for displeasure with 
Beria—Stalin’s whole foreign policy 
since 1945 was based on catching up 
with the U.S. in the atomic race. 

Beria’s current campaign against 
Ignatiev is therefore a logical conse- 
quence of his previous opposition to 
the purge launched by Stalin, Po- 
skrebyshev and Ignatiev. But Beria 
could not have fought such a com- 
bination all alone. Who was allied 
with him? We will not learn all the 
names for some time, of course, but 
we can establish this basic fact: 
Malenkov must have been one of 
Beria’s allies. 

In the Western press, the idea is 
current that Malenkov is Beria’s ad- 
versary; there is no evidence for this 
theory. The chief point made by its 
proponents, that Ignatiev was Malen- 
kov’s man, is completely without foun- 
dation. Ignatiev was clearly Po- 
skrebyshev’s man. 

On the other hand, study of the 
Soviet press during recent months re- 
veals a certain nervousness with re- 
gard to Malenkov. The lead articles 
in Pravda are characteristic. These 
constitute directives for the entire po- 
litical work of the party, are broad- 
cast in full over the radio, etc. The 
number of references in them to a 
given individual is a precise measure 
of his status. 

During the first weeks after the 
Nineteenth Congress, references to 
Malenkov in these articles were virtu- 
ally mandatory every day. In Novem- 
ber and December, the proportion of 
articles containing references to Mal- 
enkov stabilized at about 50 per cent, 
with this pattern: No references were 
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made to Malenkov in questions of in- 
ternational politics (evidently re- 
served for Stalin), but articles deal- 
ing with internal, party and, especi- 
ally, economic policy almost always 
contained some reference to Malen- 
kov. In January, the situation changed. 
After the announcement of the doc- 
tors’ arrest (i.e., after the start of 
open preparations for the purge), 
the maximum number of references 
to Malenkov dropped to one a week. 
Then, after February 15, his name 
disappeared altogether from Pravda 
lead articles. He was still mentioned 
in other articles and in news reports, 
but even there rarely. 

In the Soviet Union. such things 
are not accidental. The disappearance 
of references to Malenkov could only 
mean that his influence was waning. 
That is to say, he was losing ground 
with Poskrebyshev, who was prepar- 
ing the purge. 

Malenkov’s 
skrebyshev are a puzzling page in the 
subterranean history of the Kremlin. 
We know that Poskrebyshev greatly 
aided Malenkov’s rise at the start: 


relations with Po- 


Louis Fischer says Poskrebyshev 
brought Malenkov into Stalin’s per- 
sonal secretariat. The two men collab- 
orated in the Great Purge of 1936-38. 
Nevertheless, this does not preclude 
their falling out. 

And if the purge being readied by 
Stalin and Poskrebyshev was to strike 
at industrial administrators and the 
intelligentsia. then Malenkov could 
not help falling out with Poskreby- 
shev. For Malenkoy had staked his 
political hopes on establishing ties 
with precisely those groups. Himself 
a party apparatchik, he had become 
an opponent of the rule of this ap- 
paratus over the party and Govern- 
ment. During the war. according to 
the accounts of former high Soviet 
officials, Malenkov was the Politburo 
member most eager to cut through 
apparatus red-tape in favor of indus- 
trial managers, military men. etc. 
After the war, too, in the conflict with 
Zhdanov and later, Malenkov advo- 
cated greater emphasis on the role of 
professional non-party technicians. 


In these circumstances, Malenkov in- 
evitably had to gravitate to the side 
of Beria against Poskrebyshev. 

Thus, in the critical days at the 
end of February, the purge begun 
by Stalin, Poskrebyshev and Ignatiev 
was opposed by a bloc whose leaders, 
from various motives, were Malenkov 
and Beria. 

Precisely what happened on the 
night Stalin suffered his “stroke” (if 
it really was a stroke) we do not 
know. But this much is clear: The 
“stroke” was not so much the cause 
of the ensuing changes in Moscow as 
the result of the bitter struggle inside 
the Kremlin which also led, once 
Stalin was dead, to the changes. That 
is to say. Stalin did not die quietly. 
thus permitting his chosen heirs to 
reassess his policies: he died as a re- 
sult of a bitter fight on his own poli- 
cies which his eventual successors 
were determined to halt, and did—as 
soon as Stalin was safely buried. 

If it were merely a matter of Stalin 
falling ill and dying naturally. Po- 
skrebyshev. his faithful secretary and 
intimate, would probably have been 
a pallbearer and would have been 
mentioned prominently throughout 
the Soviet press. On the eve of Stal- 
in’s stroke. he was still receiving a 
large play in the newspapers. On 
February 22. he was elected to the 
Moscow Soviet, and on February 28, 
the day before the stroke. his name 
appeared in the list of newly elected 
members (Evening Moscow, Febru- 
ary 28). Seven weeks have elapsed 
since that day. and Poskrebyshev has 
not been mentioned once. 

Furthermore. soon after Stalin’s 
funeral—which was arranged and 
carried through much more quickly 
than Lenin’s—references to Stalin 
himself became increasingly rare in 
the Soviet press. For the most part. 
his name was mentioned only in con- 
junction with the other historic patri- 
archs, Marx, Engels and Lenin. 

Whether Stalin really suffered some 
sort of stroke during a particularly 
violent Kremlin battle. or whether the 
“stroke” followed a shot from a 
pocket revolver, cannot, of course. be 


determined now; it is net really im- 
portant. The vital fact is that Stalin 
died as the result of a grave political 
defeat—that his very death consti- 
tuted a severe defeat for the forces 
under his personal command, and a 
victory for men who opposed his 
policies. Stalin’s death may have 
saved the lives of Beria and Mal- 
enkov; it almost certainly salvaged 
their political power. 

The circumstances of Stalin’s 
death are important to establish 
from the standpoint of the free 
world’s future. If Stalin had died 
there 
might be a good chance of his suc- 


ruler in his own _ house, 
cessors’ maintaining for a prolonged 
period the unity of the ruling clique 
needed to preserve the dictatorship in 
If. on the other 
hand, Stalin was “helped” to die, 


its present form. 


then the chances of unity among the 
witnesses to his death are slim and 
we have entered a period of brutal 
conflict inside the Kremlin. 

What will his successors do now? 

While Stalin was alive, these men 
were in no sense advocates of curtail- 
ing foreign aggression. If anything 
distinguished them from Stalin, it 
was a sober realism in approaching 
the problem of war, which they un- 
derstood as “hot.” total war, in 
technology 
were decisive. 

Having come to power, Stalin’s 
successors remain the same exponents 


which and manpower 


of foreign aggression. All that has 
been altered is their potential. Their 
policy, therefore, has to be one of 
shrewd maneuver, designed to win 
time and consolidate their own ranks. 
while splitting those of the enemy. 
At the same time, foreign aggres- 
sion is of the very essence of a total- 
itarian dictatorship, as the history of 
our century teaches us so clearly. 
Stalin’s death and the Kremlin crisis 
are godsends, hecause the democ- 
racies can move to a dynamic policy 
at the moment of Communism’s great- 
est weakness. The consequences will 
be dire, indeed, if we fail to exploit 
the great opportunity offered by the 
strange death of Joseph Stalin. 
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By David C. Williams 


Washington Waits 
for Leadership 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
PORTS WRITERS and small boys 
Si. country over groaned when 
President Eisenhower, in accepting 
the traditional gold-plated pass to the 
Washington baseball park, revealed 
that he would not be on hand to toss 
out the first ball at the opening 
game, since he planned to be in 
Augusta for a week of golf. 

This breach of tradition, unimport- 
ant in itself, is typical of much in 
Eisenhower’s attitude towards his 
duties. It is no secret that the Presi- 
dent does little of the reading normal 
for the occupant of the White House, 
even of the most important daily 
newspapers. He relies, as he has for 
many years in his military career, on 
being “briefed” by his subordinates. 
It can (and has) happened that, at 
his press conferences, he has had to 
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admit ignorance of a story splashed 
all over the morning’s front pages. 
Washingtonians are, in fact, re- 
minded of a comment made at the 
time of the Republican convention 
by a correspondent who had covered 
Eisenhower for many years abroad. 
“T don’t see why Ike wants it,” he 
said. “He'll never be happy spending 
day after day at a desk. He likes to 
travel about, stretch his legs, talk to 
people. You can’t do that and stay 
on top of the job of being President.” 
And the cold fact is that the Presi- 
dent does not give the impression of 
being on top of his job. In my last 
article [THE New Leaper, March 
23], 1 said: “The lesson of the first 
two months is that the President 
must exercise his leadership, not in- 
termittently, but continuously.” As 
the Administration heads into its 





‘HE LIKES TO STRETCH’ 


fourth month, that truth becomes in- 
creasingly self-evident—and nowhere 
more glaring than in the question of 
Senator McCarthy. 

When the Administration showed 
its determination to secure the ap- 
proval of Charles Bohlen as Ambas- 
sador to Moscow, even critics of 
Eisenhower breathed a sigh of relief. 
At long last, they said, he had de- 
cided to assert his authority. They 
were further cheered when Taft re- 
jected McCarthy’s proposal that a lie- 
detector be applied to Bohlen, and 
Knowland reacted indignantly to a 
further suggestion from the Wiscon- 
sin Senator that Secretary of State 
Dulles testify under oath as to the 
contents of the FBI summary on 
Bohlen. The 74-to-13 Senate vote on 
Bohlen seemed at first sight a distinct 
setback to McCarthy. But closer ex- 
amination reveals that he actually 
scored on several significant points: 

1. The McCarthy “13” included 
such pillars of Republican conser- 
vatism as Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire, showing that the Wis- 
consin beachhead in the Republican 
party has been substantially expand- 
ed. Furthermore, some Republicans 
voted against McCarthy with obvious 
reluctance. 

2. By designating Senators Taft 
and Sparkman to examine the FBI 
summary on Bohlen, the Senate acted 
as if the Secretary of State’s word 
were not adequate—the very point 
McCarthy was seeking to make by 
the suggestion that he be asked to 
testify under oath. 

3. It seems clear that information 
about the Bohlen file was leaked to 
Bridges and McCarthy from within 
the State Department. As long as the 
individual or individuals responsible 
for this remain in the Department, 
Dulles cannot be said to be master in 
his own house. 

4. It seems likely that the Admin- 
istration will hesitate to offer the 
Senate another nomination which 
may incur McCarthy’s opposition, 
since it will further expose the rifts 
within the Republican majority. 

Students of McCarthyism predicted 
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that, as soon as the 74-to-13 vote was 
announced, he would immediately 
create some fresh sensation so that 
the new headlines would erase the 
old. And he promptly justified their 
predictions by breaking the news 
that (without even informing his 
colleagues on his Senate committee) 
he had “negotiated” an agreement 
with Greek shipowners not to carry 
cargoes to Communist ports. 

_ The next morning, Washingtonians 
roared with delight when cartoonist 
Herblock of the Washington Post 
showed McCarthy established at a 
stand in front of the Capitol with the 
sign: “Official State Department— 
Patronize No Other.” And Harold 
Stassen, Mutual Security Administra- 
tor, was moved to tell McCarthy to 
his face that he had “undermined” 
American foreign policy. It soon be- 
came clear, however, that this was 
not Administration policy. 


THE RETREAT 


Dulles invited McCarthy to a meet- 
ing at which, as columnist Doris 
Fleeson put it, the two men “broke 
bread—and very possibly also broke 
[Stassen].” Dulles issued a statement 
recalling that “the field of foreign 
relations is the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of State,” but saying 
that “cooperation from members of 
Congress was helpful to the admin- 
istration of the Mutual Security 
Act.” This left McCarthy, who now 
blandly denied ever having used the 
word “negotiated,” in the role of an 
honest, forthright patriot. 

The Greek shippers denied that 
they were handling Red China-bound 
cargoes. They said nothing about 
what they had done in earlier years, 
and nothing about the impression, 
now current in Washington, that they 
had been promised immunity from 
investigation for past derelictions in 
return for the much-publicized Mc- 
Carthy agreement. 

It is known that people close to 
the President are very troubled about 
McCarthy. This makes it all the more 
curious that they had to be reminded 
by Americans for Democratic Action, 


in a letter from its chairman, former 
Attorney General Francis Biddle, to 
Attorney General Brownell, that a re- 
port on McCarthy, submitted Jan- 
uary 2, 1953 by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections, 
deserved the attention of the Justice 
Department. 

The letter stated that this Senate 
report, “which has been made avail- 
able to your Department and to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, imposes 
a duty upon the Department of Jus- 
tice, as the law-enforcing agency of 
the Federal Government, to make a 
thorough investigation to determine 
whether there has been any violation 
of law.” 

The letter drew attention to six 
possible violations of law contained 
in the report, and raised six ques- 
tions: 

1. Were funds embezzled or ob- 
tained under false pretenses? 

2. Was there any violation of the 
mail-fraud statute? 

3. Was there any violation of the 
kickback statute? 

4, Was there any illegal use of 
confidential RFC information? 

5. Was there any violation of the 
income-tax laws? 

6. Was there any violation of the 
Federal law against bribery? 

McCarthy, true to form, denounced 
ADA for “following the Communist 
party line.” But the Department of 
Justice, breaking three months’ 
silence on the subject, indicated that 
it had the Senate Subcommittee re- 
port and the charges contained there- 
in under “active consideration.” This 
is a phrase that may give McCarthy 
some food for thought before he next 
harasses the Eisenhower team. 

One very large factor in giving 
McCarthy the headlines has been the 
absence of any positive Administra- 
tion program to be considered by 
Congress. As one Republican Sen- 
ator put it, “The Big Show hasn’t be- 
gun, but the sideshow is running 
wide open.” The Administration, for 
instance, has yet to offer its tax pro- 
gram, with the inevitable result that 
Congressman Reed’s proposal for an 


across-the-board tax slash is steadily 
making converts. 

Likewise, the Administration re- 
action to the resolution of Senator 
Bricker for a constitutional amend- 
ment restricting the President’s treaty- 
making powers has been tardy and 
lacking in vigor. When Dulles finally 
testified against it, having in the 
process to eat the words of his speech 
to the Bar Association last year, he 
sought to appease the isolationists by 
promising that the Administration 
would not press for the adoption of 
the UN anti-genocide convention. 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks has 
also contrived to embarrass the Ad- 
ministration by dismissing the head 
of the Bureau of Standards on the 
ground that he was too unsympathetic 
to the claims of a small businessman 
who manufactures a battery “addi- 
tive.” a substance which he claims 
prolongs the life of batteries. It is a 
fact that the Bureau found these 
claims to be unjustified, but there is 
ample provision for a review of the 
findings. Instead of waiting for it, 
Weeks dismissed the Bureau chief— 
who, it happens, is a devoted public 
servant and a registered Republican. 

Thinking out loud about the ques- 
tion, Weeks belittled the whole idea 
of protecting the consumer against 
unjustified claims for products, ex- 
cept in the case of food and drugs. 
Otherwise, he intimated, it would be 
better to rely upon the interplay of 
free competition. In saying this, he 
went against the whole trend of the 
“truth in advertising” campaign 
through which responsible business- 
men have for years sought to build 
consumer confidence in the claims 
they read for the products they buy. 

As they contemplate the leaderless 
confusion which seems to be creep- 
ing over Congress and the Adminis- 
tration, Washington wits are saying: 
“Just wait until the Eisenhower-for- 
President campaign really gets under 
way.” Now, as last month, no harm 
has been done that the President can- 
not undo by taking hold of his job. 
But the sand in the glass is running 
ever shorter. 
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| Utilities Win a Court Victory 








Supreme Court decides 
for private utilities 


in crucial Virginia case 


INLEY PETER DUNNE, alias Mr. 

Dooley, once remarked that 
Supreme Court decisions follow elec- 
tion returns. If Mr. Dooley were 
around today, he could certainly cite 
as a case in point the Court’s recent 
decision allowing a private power 
company to build a_ profit-making 
hydroelectric dam right in the middle 
of a Federal river-basin development 
project. 

The Virginia Electric and Power 
Company first applied to the Federal 
Power Commission for authority to 
build the dam in 1949. But Interior 
Secretary Oscar Chapman—with the 
backing of the Administration— 
fought the application before the 
FPC, before a Federal district court 
and finally before the Supreme Court, 
where the case was conveniently 
placed on the pending list until the 
national elections were out of the 
way. 

Once the new administration was 
comfortably settled, the climate 
changed abruptly. Douglas McKay, 
Mr. Chapman’s successor, lost no 
time in stating that he had no ob- 
jections whatsoever to the private 
firm’s proposal. Two weeks later, the 
Supreme Court handed down its de- 
cision for the company. 

When it became apparent that the 
Virginia case was headed for the 
high court, antagonists in the peren- 
nial “public vs. private power” con- 
troversy hoped for a clearcut deci- 
LawrENCE T. Kine is a Richmond 
journalist who has written on South- 
ern problems for THE NEw LEADER. 
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McKAY (left) REVERSED CHAPMAN’S STAND ON ROANOKE PROJECT 


sion that would settle the feud once 
and for all. 

On the one hand, publicists for the 
private power lobby kept grinding 
out copy warning that a decision 
against “Vepco” would mean “the 
socialization of the electric light and 
power industry.” On the other hand, 
it was feared that a ruling against 
the Government would scuttle the en- 
tire Federal river development pro- 
gram. 

But the Supreme Court refused to 
tackle the larger “public vs. private 
power” battle. The issue was nar- 
rowed down to whether the Federal 
Power Commission could authorize a 
private utility to build a dam on a 
site included in a comprehensive river 
plan approved by Congress. 

Former Secretary Chapman con- 
tended that the Flood Control Act 
of 1944 removed the Roanoke basin 
from FPC jurisdiction and set it 
aside for development by the Gov- 
ernment. Vepco maintained that al- 
though the overall project, calling 
for the construction of eleven dams, 
was approved by Congress, funds 


were appropriated for only two of 
them (the Buggs Island and Philpott 
dams, since completed) and _ that, 
without Congressional appropriations, 
the key phrase “adopted and author- 
ized” in the Act was virtually mean- 
ingless. 

Justice Frankfurter, who wrote the 
6-3 majority opinion (Justices Bur- 
ton, Minton, Clark, Reed and Jack- 
son concurred), said: 

“We simply decide that the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission to issue licenses for 
private construction of hydroelec- 
tric projects in the public interest 
has not been withdrawn by Con- 
gress as to the Roanoke Rapids 
site. 

“Whatever the merits of the 
controversy as to which agency— 
the Government or a private party 
—should construct this project, 
that question is not within our 
province.” 

The minority opinion, written by 
Justice Douglas with Chief Justice 
Vinson and Justice Black concurring, 
termed the FPC’s ruling “a raid on 
the public domain.” Douglas was 
convinced that “Congress undertook 
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to authorize specific projects under 
the plan, plainly suggesting that these 
were public projects whose author- 
ization was in no way dependent on 
[Federal Power] Commission ac- 
tion.” 

The minority opinion discussed the 
overall plan for the basin’s develop- 
ment in detail, stressing the economic 
feasibility of a coordinated system 
of storage and hydroelectric dams. 
Justice Douglas noted that a storage 
dam already completed by the Gov- 


of the issue that interest those con- 
cerned with developing and conserv- 
ing the nation’s natural resources. 
The Flood Control Act of 1944 
gave Congressional sanction to a vast 
program of coordinated flood-con- 
trol, power-development, navigation 
and conservation projects throughout 
the country. When the legislation was 
presented to Congress, one of the 
major selling points advaaced by its 
proponents was the fact that, by com- 
bining hydroelectric with flood-con- 


Government could continue to pour 
money into flood-control reservoirs 
so long as private corporations got 
the lucrative hydroelectric dams. 

At the time, this new strategy was 
dismissed as just another skirmish 
in the private utilities’ endless fight 
against public power. But things have 
changed. The talk emanating from 
Washington these days sounds sus- 
piciously like that turned out by the 
utility interests’ hucksters. 

The Vepco decision could well set 
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N THE DEPTHS of last winter, I 

had the idea of doing a column 
about the seasons. My theme was 
to be the charms and uses of change. 
Winter would have come off well. 
Life indoors would have been cele- 
brated. Winter sports would have 
been nostalgically described. The 
liveliness induced by sharp winds 
and nipping frosts would have been 
praised. 

But the chief topic would have 
been the advantage of variation. 
Spring, I would have acknowledged, 
has charms. But without winter 
there would be no spring. Eternal 
spring would be no spring at all. 

The advantages of what we call 
the temperate zones go far beyond 
the conditions favorable to health 
and longevity. Many pests are de- 
stroyed by frost. The superior lusti- 
ness of man and beast in zones of 
alternating cold and heat is one of 
the striking features of geography. 
But I suspect that the psychological 
advantages of climatic changes are 
even more to be valued. The sea- 
sons furnish the seasoning. Change 
is the spice of life. Variations of 
temperature may induce change and 
renewal of ideas. 

That is what I intended to write 
last winter. But the other day I 
took off my overcoat for the last 
time. For the last time, that is, in 
the season of 1952-3. I felt as if 
I had come out of jail. Not for a 
long time would I have to think of 
this heavy, woolly fabrication. For 
all I cared, the moths might have it. 
Maybe they need it more than I do. 

When I was in college, we sold 
our overcoats in springtime. From 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Seasoning 
Of Seasons 


this source came the money to pay 
for ball games and trips with the 
team. Sometimes, a well-intentioned 
professor would remind us _ that 
autumn and winter inevitably follow 
spring and summer. But his warn- 
ing seemed only formal and insub- 
stantial. In the loveliness and com- 
fort of spring, all snow and cold 
and discomfort seemed far away. 
This is one of the blessings of youth, 
a firm disbelief in evil. 

From the beginning, men have 
yearned for the color and comfort 
of spring. The Garden of Eden itself 
was a land of springtime. You can 
hardly imagine Adam and Eve 
shoveling snow. In Northern Europe. 
poets have written for centuries of 
the Italian paradise where grow gold- 
en fruits unknown to the icy North. 
Among us, the birds and the rich go 
to Florida. But spring is Everyman’s 
Florida. Even the dullest and least 
responsive person feels something of 
release and renewal. 

This year’s April seems more gor- 
geous and lovely than all the Aprils 
that have gone before. This notion, 
of course, is due to a failure of 
memory. As I type these lines down 
in Delaware, I sit in a room with 
wide windows on three sides. On 
all three fronts, I am beleagured by 
floral legions. Like old Wordsworth, 
[ am enchanted by clouds of daffodils. 
And the richly colored tulips march 
in stately rows. For weeks, bright 
crocuses have spready gaiety close 
to the soil. Spotting the lawn here 
and there are the magnolias, Jap- 
anese cherries and all the other 
flowering trees. But the chief shedder 
of glory is the forsythia. It falls 


over the garden wall in great yellow 
waves. At other points, it rises like 
fountains of flame. It is as if nature 
were consciously putting on a show. 
All winter, the world has been chilled 
to the deadness of brown and black 
and gray. Now it bursts into yellow 
and red and pink—against a back- 
ground of tender green. 

And to fill this awakening world 
with animation, there are the return- 
ing birds. In what far places of the 
South they have hidden from the 
cold I do not know. But some tiny 
clock in their bloodstreams has 
ticked off the time—and here they 
are again, sailing down to their land- 
ing-places in our trees, on our lawns 
and about our feeding-stations. Many 
are on their way to Canada or Alaska, 
and have merely stopped in to give 
us a musical greeting. Their mingling 
notes—especially in the morning and 
evening—give all nature a voice. 

This year, as I have listened to 
the returning birds, I have been con- 
stantly reminded of Shelley and 
Keats. They, more than any others, 
seemed to respond to the calls which 
come from the high air. And both 
of them were haunted by the same 
notion of the permanence of bird 
music. It carried their imaginations 
back to ancient Greece, to Old Testa- 
ment Palestine. These voices were 
heard “in ancient days by emperor 
and clown.” 

My thoughts have not strayed so 
far afield. The robins, the thrushes. 
the red-winged blackbirds do not 
transport me to ancient forests and 
But they do carry me 
swiftly and effectively to the scenes 
of my youth. I hear the high, clear 
note of the white-throated sparrow— 
and instantly I am again in Maine or 
Canada. I sleep once more under the 
pines, and at dawn there comes, in- 
stead of the clanging alarm-clock, 
that soft, clear note from high and 
far away. As time has gone on, many 
things have changed. But this bird- 
song has remained the same. Here 
is something which ties life—its be- 
ginning and its end—in a thread of 
music. 
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American assistance is resented as ‘imperialism’ 


AID BACKFIRES 
IN INDONESIA 


By L. Edward Shuck Jr. 


OMMENTS on American aid poli- 
emer in Asia can well be offered 
from an Indonesian base. This coun- 
try of 80 million inhabitants is the 
sixth most populous one in the world. 
Its people are obsessed, understand- 
ably, with the most extreme forms 
of neutralism and suspicion of the 
white man, and are plagued with dan- 
gerous internal political and econom- 
ic problems. Rich in resources and 
strategic location, Indonesia is a 
special target of Communist agitators. 

Americans can no longer afford the 
luxury of ignorance concerning mat- 
ters Indonesian. Although more than 
$150 million in U.S. aid has flowed 
into Indonesia since the end of World 
War II, Indonesia’s government has 
grown progressively less friendly to 
the United States. The Mutual Secur- 
ity Administration has been attacked 
from all levels of Indonesian organ- 
ized opinion—Communist, Commu- 
nist-posing-as-nationalist, nationalist 
and conservative. The criticism grew 
to such proportions in the spring of 
1952 that a cabinet fell because its 
foreign minister accepted MSA aid 
with qualifications. Subsequently, the 
structure within Indonesia was re- 
moved from MSA and placed under 
the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration (Point Four). 

Our presence in Indonesia has en- 
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dangered our future relations with 
that nation rather than improved 
them. Every leader and intellectual 
with whom I spoke in fourteen 
months’ time has presented a reac- 
tion to American aid which, in the 
immediate and decisive future, oper- 
ates to our discredit. The most pro- 
American attitude is that aid is re- 
fined bribery. As such, it is accepted 
without gratitude. Many are con- 
vinced that our aid is a unique meth- 
od—a method available only to 
the ridiculously rich—of exercising 
American control over Indonesia. A 
substantial and growing number of 
Indonesians regard our aid as direct 
pressure to force the country into 
an anti-Communist alliance, which is 
politically impossible at the moment 
both because of intense feelings of 
nationalism and because of anti- 
Western feelings which view the 
United States, rather than the distant 
and unknown Russians, or even the 
closer Red Chinese, as the chief threat 
to Indonesian independence. Indo- 
nesia’s defenses are all faced toward 
Western Europe and the United 
States. 

We have fine, idealistic—if pre- 
sumptuous—theories with which we 
support our aid policies; but those 
theories are neither understood nor 
emotionally digestible in Indonesia. 
Most Indonesians have no compre- 
hension of the real purposes of MSA- 
TCA. Our aid has been received with 
a virtually complete lack of publicly 
expressed gratitude. 


In the transfer of donations to 
their economy, Indonesian adminis- 
trators request as close to complete 
secrecy as the letter of our laws will 
permit. I have talked to educated 
people, direct personal beneficiaries 
of American aid, who were firmly 
convinced that the American Aid 
Mission was engaged in an attempt to 
make Indonesia a source of cheap 
raw materials and a dumping ground 
for mass-produced goods of inferior 
quality and gangster movies. The 
nature, purposes and day-to-day ac- 
tivities of our mission in Jakarta 
are completely misunderstood by the 
average Indonesian. Although the 
Indonesian Government has reaped 
tremendous direct assistance from the 
U.S. Government since 1946, it has 
made no effort to offset the deluge of 
untruthful criticism of American aid. 
Nor, for that matter, has any effec- 
tive effort been made during nearly 
that entire time by local State De- 
partment representatives. 

This merely accentuates the im- 
pression in Indonesian minds that 
MSA-TCA is a form of American in- 
terference, expressed as an effort to 
buy out the Indonesian Government, 
whose chief claim to popularity is its 
repetitious pronouncements in sup- 
port of an independent foreign policy. 
We should not place the Indonesian 
leaders, sworn to neutrality in the 
conflict between freedom and Com- 
munism, in the awkward position of 
having to incur unwanted obligations 
to the United States. 

The U.S. Government attempts to 
carry on long-run programs which, 
insofar as the continuing war in Asia 
are concerned, are too subjective and 
psychologically malodorous because 
they are based on the axiom that 
Asians are “underdeveloped.” You 
cannot use a word like that and ex- 
pect the people so defined to believe 
you are really referring to combus- 
tion engines. These programs are 
psychologically dangerous, moreover, 
because they limit Asian responsibil- 
ity, initiative and contributory effort 
in working out their own economic 
and social changes. Such paternalism 
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has too much the tone of old forms 
of European colonial rule to find a 
welcome in Asia. 

We stand poised in Asia as the in- 
viting target of anti-American propa- 
gandists. Except with our proved and 
understanding friends, the Filipinos, 
and with the Koreans, to whom our 
obligations are unique and unavoid- 
able, we should make known our wil- 
lingness to help, but permit Asians 
the privilege of recognizing their own 
problems and the responsibility to 
come to Washington for specific 
loans and advice. The Indonesian 
leaders, for example, know full well 
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offer suggestions. Schacht had no 
special familiarity with Indonesia, 
and his report and recommendations 
could have been drawn up by a grad- 
uate student in economics. His best 
asset, to Indonesians, seemed to be 
that he was neither American nor 
Dutch, but rather an antagonist of 
Western democracy. 

Another major weakness limits our 
methodology of giving: We seem to 
be under a necessity to give solely on 
a government-to-government level. 


America, whose patterns of represen- 
tative government inspired many 
Asian revolutionaries, stands as the 


AID SHOULD NOT STRESS THE IDEA THAT ASIANS ARE 'UNDERDEVELOPED' 


where help is most readily available, 
and they are aware of our easy terms. 
Furthermore, they have plenty of 
resources with which to secure loans. 
There is no need to supply gifts when 
Indonesians want no gifts. 

A pointed demonstration of this 
came in mid-1951. While Jakarta 
was crammed with American experts 
connected with our heavily-staffed 
ECA (later MSA) Mission and with 
the J. C. White Engineering Com- 
pany (an American firm analyzing 
the Indonesian economy under an 
ECA contract), the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment brought in Hjalmar Schacht 
to analyze the economic situation and 
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uncritical supporter of a dull and 
uninspiring status quo. Using solely 
a government-to-government  ap- 
proach, we are outlined targets for 
continuous and successful Communist 
propaganda. 

The highly efficient Russian meth- 
od of carrying on foreign relations 
ignores the constituted governments 
and organizes their collapse. Being 
on the inside of Asian societies, with 
their work of subversion efficiently 
carried on by non-whites—overseas 
Chinese and local Communists—the 
Stalinists can easily nurture dislike 
both of white foreigners and of con- 
fused local government. As they or- 


ganize the people of Asia, they use 
whatever battlecry fits the immediate 
need—anti-white slogans to those 
whose souls are bruised by centuries 
of the white man’s racial prejudice; 
anti-“imperialism” to people for 
whom Westerners are always at least 
potential imperialists; nationalism to 
attack American influence and gov- 
ernments which accept American aid; 
demands for economic reforms for 
those living in hardship. 

In American political theory, the 
essence of free government is the 
healthy development of private asso- 
ciations strong enough to compete for 
influence in a representative admin- 
istrative structure. Such groups must 
become the real base of any govern- 
ment in Asia which can possibly re- 
main a sincere ally of the United 
States. American failure to strengthen 
democracy through politically con- 
scious private organizations leads to 
a distortion of American ideas in the 
Orient. Instead of teaching local 
peoples how to make their govern- 
ments responsible and how to develop 
local responsibility for political and 
economic policies, we limit our con- 
nections in Asia to official ruling 
élites. With the present exception of 
the Philippines, Japan and India, 
these rulers have little connection 
with the “people.” 

The conflict between Stalinism and 
anti-Stalinism has a political and 
psychological core. Concerned pri- 
marily with economic and military 
statistics, we remain on the outer 
edge of the conflict. The Stalinists, 
with their modern political tech- 
niques, strike at the heart of the mat- 
ter and win too often merely by de- 
fault. America’s reply to Asian Stal- 
inism is too statistical and too im- 
personal. While we measure success 
in terms of dollars spent and relative 
increases in plant facilities, Stalin- 
ists measure their success in terms of 
individual converts to the cause of 
subversion and conquest. 

An important key to understanding 
the strength of competing politico- 
economic philosophies in a given so- 
ciety is an analysis of the labor or- 
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ganizations—the organizations ap- 
pealing to the majority of people and, 
significantly, to dynamic leaders un- 
able to find careers within the ruling 
class. Most of organized labor in In- 
donesia is under Stalinist leadership. 
Although “dues-paying” members 
probably do not exceed two million, 
the unions are strong in important 
productive units: sugar, oil, rubber. 
railroads, public utilities and public 
employes. 

More than two-thirds of Indone- 
sian organized labor is represented 
by SOBSI, a national federation of 
trade unions and local workers’ 
groups whose leadership is Commu- 
nist and which maintains a close 
working relationship with both the 
Communist party of Indonesia and 
the Communist-dominated Labor 
party. Posed against this two-thirds 
is a fragmented collection of small 
and localized labor federations. The 
latter group is weaker not only in 
total strength and in financial 
strength, but because of the inability, 
to date, of non-Communist groups to 
join together in an anti-SOBSI coali- 
tion. SOBSI receives subsidies from 
the Indonesian Ministry of Labor and 
Cominform financial and organiza- 
tional aid. The non-Communist 
unions are continually on the defen- 
sive against well-manned and well- 
financed efforts by SOBSI to take 
over their constituent organizations. 

Labor, not only in Indonesia but 
in the world at large, can be a de- 
termining factor in bringing to 
fruition or preventing realization of 
the hopes which impel American aid 
programs. Strong influence in labor 
movements can lead to political in- 
fluence. U.S. neglect of Asian labor 
organizations, which are in the fore- 
front of such Asian resistance to Stal- 
inism as exists, is most disheartening. 

Efforts have been made by individ- 
ual State Department and MSA-TCA 
people to send promising Indonesian 
labor leaders to the United States 
for periods of observation and train- 
ing. Because of the danger of with- 
drawing the few and scattered leaders 
of ability from their positions of in- 
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fluence even for a mere three or four 
months, and because so few leaders 
are affected, it is necessary to sup- 
plement or supplant this policy by 
sending abroad Americans familiar 
with local conditions. Encouraging 
American labor organizations to send 
people would be an effort by modern 
diplomacy to correct a major lack in 
U.S. foreign-policy administration— 
the inability thus far to organize and 
influence private associations within 
Asian societies. 

Increased emphasis on connections 


with labor organizations could be 
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particularly rewarding, because the 
unions within Indonesia—as_ in 
Korea and the Philippines—are po- 
litically 
oriented. Americans who continue to 
ignore the trends in Asian labor 
should have been in Indonesia to 
witness the May Day parades of 
SOBSI, which were held in all large 
cities and many of the small ones. 
In Jakarta, 100,000 disciplined 
followers of SOBSI marched, sang, 
and carried hundreds of anti-Western 
placards, hundreds of large hammer- 
and-sickle flags, and scores of giant 
peace-dove banners. These turnouts 
were far too great and too well man- 


aged to be passed off lightly as a 


conscious and _ politically 





mere reflection of Malay love for 
parades. 

“Interference” in labor movements 
is diplomatically complex. However, 
to a government already interfering 
with hundreds of millions of dollars 
per year channeled through the gov- 
ernments of Asia, “interference” in 
labor is largely an academic matter. 
Close support of labor organizations 
can mean drawing close to the people. 
So far, only the Communists in In- 
donesia have benefited from this 
ridiculously simple fact. 

Even though no national election 
has yet been held in Indonesia, po- 
litical parties promise to be the real 
basis of government power. Indo- 
nesia is ineptly but surely struggling 
toward the time when representative 
government will exist. A modern 
parliamentary government quite dem- 
ocratic in procedure is developing; 
it might easily be seized and trans- 
formed quickly by Stalinist-controlled 
groups. Respect for democratic pro- 
cedures is so real in Indonesia that 
a national police force, temporarily 
maintaining a defense against Com- 
munism—the dreary pattern in Thai- 
land and Korea in 1950—is neither 
desirable nor feasible. Economic pri- 
vate associations are too mature and 
self-confident to be cavalierly quashed 
by the police of a non-Stalinist ruling 
group. 

American preoccupation with “con- 
taining” Communism involves a nega- 
tive approach to the problem. Our 
long-run planning in the economic 
and social fields has little relevance 
for the immediate future. Commun- 
ism is a political problem and re- 
quires positive organizational efforts 
among private citizens. In 1900, pro- 
fessional diplomats could safely con- 
fine their influence to the Government 
officials of foreign countries. For us 
to rely upon such an antiquated ap- 
proach in the dangerous present 
points up the fact that, in the job of 
winning people, we are fifty years be- 
hind the Stalinists. To be on the de- 
fensive, and to be decades out of date 
in technique, adds up to a frightening 
prospect. 
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No APPEASEMENT 
FOR KOREA 


By Colonel Ben C. Limb 


LIMB 


Ambassador-at-Large, Permanent Korean Representative to the United Nations 


ITHIN the past several weeks, the Communists 

have again feinted toward the possibility of 
peace in Korea. The exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners of war has encouraged the West to believe 
that perhaps a truce can be obtained in Korea after 
all, and that a settlement of the whole Korean question 
can be achieved. The Eisenhower Administration in 
Washington has vigorously denied news stories to the 
effect that it would be amenable to resolving the 
Korean question by agreeing to a permanent division 
of the country along the “narrow waist.” 

It is apparent that the whole future of Korea is at 
stake during the current discussions—both official and 
unofficial. 

Korea, bleeding and torn by nearly three years of 
war, views these maneuverings with apprehension and 
dread. In the first place, the Republic of Korea is not 
at all encouraged by the prospects of a “stalemate 
truce” in Korea, feeling that that would be even more 
dangerous than a “stalemate war.” Such a “truce” 
now in Korea would only leave the Communists free 
for any further aggressions they may wish to initiate. 
It would give Moscow badly needed time to consolidate 
its new and tenuous regime. A Korean “truce” is being 
planned by the Communists to fool the American 
people into Jetting their guard down and slowing up 
their defense-mobilization program, in order to give 
Communism the time it still needs to overtake the 
United States in the race for atomic superiority. 

Some American sources obviously believe that, after 
having somehow concluded a “truce” in Korea, a po- 
litical settlement could be negotiated. Some are even 
advocating that Korea be permanently divided at the 
“narrow waist” in order to appease the Communist 
bloc. Any proposal which would leave even a single 
square inch of Korean soil in Communist hands must 
be rejected. The Republic of Korea has repeated again 
and again that its policies concerning the end of the 
war are based upon the following irreducible require- 
ments: 


1. The Chinese Communist forces must withdraw 
entirely to Manchuria, across the border of the Re- 
public of Korea. 

2. The puppet troops of North Korea must be dis- 
armed. 

3. The UN Command must see that no third nation 
extends military, financial, or any other aid to the 
North Korean puppets. 

4, At any international discussion or debate on the 
Korean issue, the Republic of Korea must be repre- 
sented. 

5. The Government of the Republic of Korea con- 
siders as not legally binding any plans or actions that 
run counter to its sovereignty or the integrity of its 
territory. 

Even forgetting for the moment that Korea has 
every right to have its wishes in regard to its own 
future respected, and that Korea is absolutely opposed 
to any compromise plan, it is not morally right for 
the United Nations to even contemplate the possibility 
of a divided Korea. The United Nations must realize 
that peace cannot be bought at cut-rate prices. The 
Korean War is not being fought over a simple question 
of real estate. This is a matter of high moral principle; 
by failing to live up to its obligations, the United Na- 
tions will seal its own doom as an effective interna- 
tional organization. The United Nations, on October 
7, 1950, resolved that it would secure an independent, 
united and democratic Korea; any retreat from that 
position would destroy worldwide respect for the or- 
ganization. The United Nations must keep faith with 
itself{—as well as with Korea, its friend and ally. 

It is neither right nor reasonable to expect Korea 
to stand by quietly while its whole future is being de- 
cided—in the United States and in the UN. It has 
sacrificed heavily in blood and treasure to fight in the 
very front lines of the free world against Communist 
aggression. Korea has made a real contribution to the 
collective-security system. It deserves, at the very least, 
to have a voice in determining its own future. 
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HAT is the proper course of action for a university 

\" or college when it is disclosed that a member of 
the faculty who has tenure is currently an avowed mem- 
ber of the Communist party? The answer to this question 
given by Professor Sidney Hook deserves the most care- 
ful, serious consideration, for his own commitment to 
freedom and his record of private and public service on 
its behalf are known wherever men who enjoy freedom 
of thought meet. 

Professor Hook’s position may be briefly summarized 
as follows: Membership in the Communist party is mem- 
bership in a group which instructs the professor to betray 
his academic trust and is, standing alone, evidence of 
professional unfitness. The test is professional fitness. 
By joining the Communist party, a professor in fact 
takes on the all-encompassing obligations of a party 
member as primary and as superior to his obligations as 
a teacher. In taking this step, he proclaims thenceforth 
his professional incompetence. He need not be given a 
trial to determine whether or not he has stopped teaching 
and begun to indoctrinate, because, first, there is ample 
evidence that party members are required to indoctrinate; 
second, proof of indoctrination is difficult, and perhaps 
even impossible, to obtain; and, third, the process of 
obtaining such proof would itself create evils. Member- 
ship in the party should not, however, mean automatic 
or categorical dismissal. The matter, says Professor 
Hook, should be left in the hands of the faculty, which 
should administer the rules “with the customary discre- 
tion with which all rules are intelligently applied.” 

On the whole, I find it easy to accept Professor Hook’s 
statement. The only fault I find is that he speaks merely 
in passing of the role of the faculty as the proper tribunal 
to determine the fate of the professor brought up on 
charges. This is due, I believe, to the fact that in Pro- 
fessor Hook’s mind party membership practically seals 
the fate of the professor; for, since he is committed to 
indoctrinate, and since the faculty ought not to go into 
the question of whether or not he has practiced indoc- 
trination, what can possibly save the professor from dis- 
missal? Party membership becomes, in effect, a con- 
clusive presumption of professional incompetence. Per- 
haps it is because of my legal training and experience 





Milton R. Konvitz, who eulogized Sidney Hook in our 
number celebrating the latter’s 50th birthday recently, 
now takes issue with Dr. Hook’s “Indoctrination and 
Academic Freedom” [THE New Leaper, March 9]. Dr. 
Konvitz wonders whether you can declare a person un- 
fit to teach because he is a Communist, without going 
into all aspects of each specific case. Although some 
Communists may thus escape punishment, it is es- 
sential to preserve “academic justice as a guarantee of 
academic freedom.” Dr. Konvitz is Professor of Law 
at Cornell’s School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
and Editor of its Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view, as well as a frequent New Leaver contributor. 
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that I find myself reluctant to see a man convicted by a 
process which seems to put more emphasis on definition 
and presumption than on the facts in the specific case. 
To me, academic justice is closely linked with academic 
freedom; and both justice and freedom are important 
in the fight against Communists. 

Among all peoples, there is a general law comparable 
to the Sixth Commandment: “Thou shalt not kill.” To a 
layman, this law is simple and offers no difficulty. But 
if we look at the statutes of any one of our states, we 
will find that it is far from an easy thing to define killing. 
There is the difference between murder in the first degree 
and murder in the second degree; there is manslaughter 
in the first degree and manslaughter in the second degree; 
some statutes distinguish excusable from justifiable homi- 
cide. There is the unwritten law which leads juries to 
give special consideration to persons charged with murder 
when the facts show a case of euthanasia or when the 
defendant killed his spouse and her lover detected in 
flagrante delicto. In other words, the admission of the 
killing is only the beginning, and by no means the end, 
of a long, intricate, humane process set up to determine 
guilt or innocence in accordance with our sense of justice. 

So, too, I would say, admission of membership in the 
Communist party should serve merely as the initiation 
of a process within the faculty whereby, after spending 
on the case many days or even weeks, a decision will 
be reached as to guilt or innocence and, even more signi- 
ficant, the quality and degree of guilt or innocence, and 
the type of punishment. 

While it is certainly a fact—at least I, like Sidney Hook, 
am convinced that it is a fact—that party members are 
pledged to carry out instructions and to maintain party 
discipline, it is also a fact that the Communist party 
often meets with a formidable obstacle: human nature. 
I have not thus far been able to convince myself that all 
party members are invariably good Communists—good, 
of course, from the party point of view. From that stand- 
point, I would assume that there are many bad and indif- 
ferent Communists—persons who are often governed by 
their own wills and judgments, who are inclined to ques- 
tion orders, who hate to be told what to do, who think 
they are being pushed around by party upstarts, who 
think that they ought to be treated with more considera- 
tion and more dignity. 

In a report on “Subversive Influence in the Educational 
Process” by a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, there is quoted the testimony of former 
Communists “that a loyal Communist will use every 
opportunity to further the expansion of Communist in- 
fluence and that, if he is a teacher, he will use the class- 
room and his personal contacts with students for that 
purpose.” The same report quotes from the testimony 
of a Brooklyn College professor, a former party member. 
that at party meetings a teacher at times would explain 
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how he managed to “introduce the principles of Marxism 
into his particular area”; but the witness added this 
significant remark: 


“I want to emphasize again in this connection that 
I think, by and large, many of these people made no 
attempt of this kind. I don’t know for sure. I know 
that some people took pride in it, and my assumption 
is that the people who didn’t talk are people who were 
either not successful or didn’t want to.” 


The witness stated that, because of his “mental reser- 
vations from the beginning,” he felt he could not intro- 
duce the party line into his teaching. There were pres- 
sures on him, though; it was probably decided that he 
did not have a sufficient “feel” of the party as a “working- 
class party.” There were other teachers similarly cir- 
cumstanced. They were told to go out and sell the 
Daily Worker on Sundays in order to acquire the proper 
“feel.” “Some of the teachers did this. [ could never 
see my way clear.” 

Testifying before the House Un-American Activities 
Committee last February, a professor at the University of 
Chicago who was once a party member testified that 


“it was a curious sort of thing . . . that there was, as 
best I can recall, never an effort made to effect what 
one said in the classroom or to the student. Never- 
theless, the fact that members of the faculty were in- 
terested politically and lent their names to political 
groups may have affected the attitudes of students.” 


Testifying before the same committee, Granville Hicks 
said that the danger of Communist indoctrination in the 
colleges has been exaggerated, for the evils of Commun- 
ism are generally known. “In this situation, it seems to 
me,” he said, “it would be very hard for the most de- 
voted Communist teacher to make very many converts.” 

There are today 30,000 or 37,000 Communist party 
members. (I have seen each of these figures used author- 
itatively.) It is estimated that there are some 700,000 
ex-Communists, The turnover is staggering. The party 
rolls have had a very large number of summer radicals 
and sunshine revolutionaries. The party was a funnel 
rather than a sieve. Some persons took their time getting 
out because of party threats, pressure from other mem- 
bers, a fear of isolation (they had no other friends) ; but 
many gave up their party convictions long before they 
tore up their membership cards. 

It seems to me that such facts and considerations 
ought to be before a faculty committee when it sits in 
judgment on a colleague who is a party member. They 
should try to find out a great deal about him: his back- 
ground, his home, his personal problems and difficulties, 
his relations with faculty and students, his work for the 
party, his motivations. They may, in fact, know him 
as a campus “character.” They might decide to punish 
him by recommending not his dismissal, but his suspen- 
sion for a year. In some cases, I feel sure, a show of 
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interest may help take him away from the party; for 
often a person joins the party at a time of great personal 
stress and strain, when he feels himself alienated from 
others and from any significant human or social process, 
and a show of humanity may redeem him. 

The case of the hardened Communist, with whom 
one can do nothing, is easy, for his own words and 
actions will betray his incompetence. He has chosen 
to work for the party rather than for the university 
or college. The faculty will have no alternative but to 
dismiss him. For a person who, in his lectures, profes- 
sional writing or relations with his students, follows the 
party line rather than his own conscience and intelligence 
has no place in the teaching order. 

At the other end is the professor against whom there 
is no evidence except party membership, and who re- 
fuses or fails to present proof in his own behalf. Such a 
case. however, is hardly likely to arise, for it would mean 
that the accused stands absolutely mute and that the 
faculty committee had failed in its task of thoroughly 
investigating his case. Normally, a case will show many 
relevant and significant facts, apart from party mem- 
bership, so that the faculty will have the great task of 
interpretation and evaluation of all the disclosed data. 

Professor Hook is. of course, right in pointing up the 
grave difficulties inherent in procedures involving faculty 
investigation of charges and defenses; but such difficulties 
must be faced whenever and wherever the judicial process 
is used. They are inescapable and are to be met with the 
best resources and intelligence that one can gather. To 
run away from the difficulties means to run away from 
the judicial process—a process employed by fallible 
human beings for humane ends that are projected but 
not guaranteed. 

If a jury and court are required to try a defendant 
only under the presumption of innocence even when the 
charge is first-degree murder, and if a judge, before he 
sentences him, is required to give careful consideration 
to all the facts relating to the defendant’s personal life. 
ought less to be expected from a professor’s colleagues? 

I agree with Granville Hicks, who told the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee that “each case ought to be 
looked into on its own merits... .” 

The charge should be professional incompetence, not 
party membership. But if he were not a party member. he 
would not need to face a faculty trial committee. Mem- 
bership in the party should have the force of an indict- 
ment. a finding that there are sufficient facts to subject 
the professor to'a trial for professional incompetence. He 
is not innocent of party membership, but he is presumed 
to be innocent of the charge of incompetence. This charge 
must be proved to the reasonable satisfaction of the 
faculty tribunal: and the degree of incompetence must 
be established (as in the case of homicide) and the qual- 
ity of his guilt determined (as must the judge before 
he imposes sentence) . 


Freedom is one of our highest values; but so is justice. 
There can be, in fact, no academic freedom if its guaran- 
tee does not include the substance and process of justice. 
We must pursue freedom in such a way as to avoid creat- 
ing a condition which, by weakening our sense of justice, 
may only tend to facilitate weakening our freedom. 

It was this consideration, perhaps, which led Senator 
Robert Taft to say: 


“T would not favor firing anyone for being a Com- 
munist [professor] unless I was certain he was teach- 
ing Communism and having some effect on the de- 
velopment of the thought of students.” 


At one time, justice was a matter of black or white, 
guilt or innocence. Civilization took a great step for- 
ward when the notion of the degree and quality of guilt 
or innocence and individualization of punishment came 
to be generally accepted. This has meant a refinement 
of the sense of justice, carried out in the spirit of Ezek- 
iel’s great pronouncement: 


“The soul that sinneth, it shall die; the son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father with him, neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the son with him; 
the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him 
. .. . Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should 
die? saith the Lord God; and not rather that he should 


return from his ways, and live?” 


The professors in our universities and colleges should 
be among the last to do anything that might tend to 
blunt the edge of our sense of justice. They ought to 
make every effort to be, at one and the same time, hard 
toward those whose guilt is hard, and soft toward those 
whose guilt is soft. Only in this way will their judicial 
process be a sword against the guilty and a shield for 
the innocent. 

Communist party membership is not a crime under our 
laws. Under the Smith Act, the leaders of the party 
are guilty of conspiracy to advocate the overthrow of the 
Government by force or violence and to organize the 
party as a group for that purpose—mere membership has 
not been outlawed. Furthermore, in the Oklahoma loyalty- 
oath case, decided unanimously by the U.S. Supreme 
Court last December, it was held that, in order to be 
constitutional, a loyalty-oath law must differentiate in- 
nocent from guilty or “knowing” membership. The de- 
cision means that the law may reach out to affect the 
public-employment rights of a person who maintains 
his membership when he knows that the purposes of the 
organization are subversive. It is not enough to prove 
that he ought to know, or that others know, that the 
purposes are subversive; the person in question must 
himself know. 

This decision conforms with the Supreme Court’s 
thinking in the Dennis case, in which the party leaders, 
and only the party leaders, were charged with knowledge 
of the subversive purposes of the party. A member on 
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the periphery has no doubt heard that the party is 
generally believed to have subversive purposes. If he were 
to read the opinion of the Court in the Dennis case, he 
would know that the highest tribunal in the land is con- 
vinced that the party has subversive purposes. But he 
may not believe what he hears or reads, and he may 
have no direct, personal knowledge—not being a part 
of the party’s inner apparatus—of the facts which show 
that the party is a subversive organization. Under our 
criminal laws, such a person today stands protected in 
his naiveté, damn-foolishness, state of idiocy, or what- 
ever you may want to call such a state of mind, because 
our criminal laws are founded on the principle of per- 
sonal, knowing guilt. Knowledge is always personal, not 
vicarious. And if knowledge is the test, guilt can be only 
personal, and not vicarious or by association. 

These decisions of the Supreme Court must be kept 
in mind as we consider the Communist professor. Before 
his individual guilt is established, the subversive character 
of the party must be shown to have become personalized. 
concretized in him. The guilt of Eugene Dennis cannot 
be extended to the professor, for the Dennis case has not 
departed from our principle of individual guilt and our 
rejection of the principle of guilt by association. Associa- 
tion may, and often does, contaminate; the test, however. 
is not association, but contamination—and the degree 
and quality of the contamination are extremely im- 
portant. 

Under this test, there can be no automatic or mechan- 
ical application of laws or principles; they must be ap- 
plied according to the circumstances of each case. This 
approach requires an emphasis always on personal guilt 
and judicial individualization: an adaptation of the 
judgment to the concrete case, and doing only that which 
will serve the ends of justice. These principles con- 
form with our basic belief in moral responsibility, emanat- 
ing from a free will, as the moral basis of exoneration 
or condemnation, or a mixture of both. To judge moral 
responsibility, one must get away from any notions of 
frontier justice, rough-and-ready justice or a mechanical 
jurisprudence, and must be guided by a great sensitivity 
for the righteousness of the righteous and the wickedness 
of the wicked, and the mixture, or even confusion, of 
both righteousness and wickedness in a person’s acts and 
character. To depart from these principles is to start 
going back to the primitive mind and trial by fire or 
water. Especially in these days of tremendous stress 
and strain, everything must be done to prevent a primiti- 
vization of brutalization of our sense of justice and of 
the administration of justice. We cannot be reminded 
too often of the great saying of Kant that, where justice 
is dead, life is not worth living. 

“Teachers,” Justice Frankfurter said in the Oklahoma 
case, “must fulfill their function by precept and practice, 
by the very atmosphere which they generate; they must be 
exemplars of open-mindedness and free inquiry.” An 
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avowed Communist party member at a trial before a 
faculty committee would face this professional test. What 
of the professor who refuses to tell a Congressional com- 
mittee, on the ground that his answer may incriminate 
him, whether or not he is a party member? I would say 
that such a person would find it even more difficult than 
the avowed member to satisfy the colleagues in his 
profession that he meets this test; for by his refusal 
he generates an atmosphere that is the very opposite 
of that which is generated by persons who are “exemplars 
of open-mindedness and free inquiry.” Almost by de- 
finition, a professor is a person who is eager to profess 
what he knows, what he thinks. But this person, too, 
must be given an opportunity to defend himself before 
his colleagues against the serious charge of professional 
incompetence. 

It is only as we keep the ends and means of justice 
before our eyes, no less than the dangers of Communism, 
that academic freedom will be preserved. For teachers, 
Justice Frankfurter has said, 


“cannot carry out their noble task if the conditions 
for the practice of a responsible and critical mind 
are denied to them. They must have the freedom of 
responsible inquiry, by thought and action, into the 
meaning of social and economic ideas, into the 
checkered history of social and economic dogma.” 


The chief condition that allows professors the practice 
of a responsible and critical mind is the security of 
justice. As our history demonstrates, teachers will deny 
themselves economic security, they will live on a low 
economic level, and they will even gladly drink from 
the cup of hemlock, sooner than give up the practice of 
a responsible and critical mind. 

Emphasis on academic justice as a guarantee of aca- 
demic freedom may mean that some Communists may 
talk themselves out of punishment that they justly de- 
serve; but—if I may paraphrase Justice Holmes—for 
my part I think it a lesser evil that some criminals 
should escape than that a university should play an 
ignoble part. And the university does play an ignoble 
part, I think, when a faculty member who enjoys tenure 
is dismissed by the administration without allowing for 
effective faculty participation in an orderly judicial 
process or in the administration of the disciplinary rules 
“with the customary discretion,” as Professor Hook says, 
“with which all rules are intelligently applied.” 

Such action implies a strong distrust of the faculty, 
as if they were all fellow-travelers and could not be 
trusted with a case involving a Communist professor. 
The effect of such an attitude is bitterness, suspicion and 
anxiety on the part of many members of the faculty. It is 
a great tragedy of our time that our liberation from 
Communists who would enslave us is sometimes effected 
in such ways as to blur, rather than sharpen, what sep- 
arates enslavement from liberation. The separation should 
be marked by an abyss rather than by a thin line. 





New Communist Peace Brew 
Is Same Old Kremlin Poison 


By George Hamilton Combs 


F there wasn’t dancing in the streets 
Aven Moscow uncorked its heady 
peace-grog, it was only because most 
Americans couldn’t wiggle through 
the parked Cadillacs along the ruined 
roadways of capitalism. 

Only a handful were appalled at 
the Kremlin’s easy success. The rest 
were busy reacting. Like converts at 
a Holy Roller camp-meeting, they 
were too convulsed to realize that it 
was poison and not wine they had 
swallowed. We Americans love to 
sniff volatile substances from any 
vial so long as the aroma is exhilarat- 
ing; to smell and then quaff it be- 
comes a kind of national duty. When 
the spasms begin to subside, we not 
only recognize that we have been 
magnificently cozened but decide 
that, henceforth, we'll have nothing 
to do with any alien potion, good or 
bad. 

By now, we’re starting to have mis- 
givings. 

It looks as if, instead of a quick 
bout with the legions of the wicked, 
we are in for a long and clumsy 
wrestling match. And it’s exactly the 
sort which most severely tests Uncle 
Sam’s stamina. 

Our real anxiety should be over 
the question of whether we can 
maintain eye-aching vigilance through 
a century of tension, for surely there 
is little hope that these issues can be 
finally resolved in the span of the 
present generation. 

Expense? Certainly. Freedom is 
never cheap. 





GeorceE Hamitton Comps, who 
broadcasts on N. Y. station WABC, 


is a former Missouri Congressman. 


Oh, I know, experts are wagging 
their heads and intoning glumly: 
What’s the use of keeping a great 
armed force if it bankrupts you and 
destroys the whole social fabric of 
the nation? I submit that the con- 
verse of that is equally true: What 
happens to your nicely-balanced bud- 
get if you have no country left? Tidy 
double-entry bookkeeping offers no 
solace to the captive and dividends 
mean little to the dead. 

Profits are not for prisoners. 

But soon the demands on Congress 
to reduce taxes and trim budgets and 
pare the military establishment will 
be so sharply insistent that we will 
fall back into the pattern of 1946. 
We have already been slightly 
drugged. If it does not quickly wear 
off, we'll yield to the importunacies 
of the ferocious meek: Bring the boys 
home, junk the Navy, dismantle the 
Air Force. Its planes are getting 
obsolete, anyway, aren’t they? Let’s 
rest awhile and then start all over. 
That’s when the enemy will strike. 

He won’t fight now because he 
would be licked. But he will fight as 
soon as he thinks he can win. This 
is the premise of all Lenin-Stalin 
strategy. Weave, dodge, run, double 
back on your tracks, but never lose 
sight of the goal. 

Lenin proclaimed it, Stalin ex- 
pounded it, Malenkov and every 
other indoctrinated Communist ac- 
cepts it. Tactics change. Goals, never. 
Policy may shift and retreat and turn 
on its own tail and swallow yester- 
day’s words—but the grand strategy 
won't change one iota. 

The Communists talk of peace. I 
tell you they mean war. When they 


speak in tortured tones of friendship 
and mildness, what they seek is not 
the serenity of a peaceful world but 
the destruction of the free world. 

We want peace, but we don’t want 
a parody of peace. We want tran- 
quility but not the grim reaper. 

Why believe the Soviet has swerved 
from its historic purpose? What pos- 
sible evidence can there be of a real 
change of heart? How dare we as- 
sume that a government spawned in 
revolution, dedicated to conquest, 
upheld by terror, can with the death 
of a single man alter its historic 
direction? 

The Soviet talks of friendship? No 
dagger was more deadly than the 
dirk in the belt of a treacherous 
friend. 

Already the Soviet has half-won its 
victory. Allaying the fears of Europe, 
creating nostalgic dreams in the wist- 
ful minds of American statesmen who 
think in terms of an unrecapturable 
past, bringing an opiate to those sick 
of the alarums of war, the Soviets 
have found willing host-bodies for 
their narcotics. 

For us, therefore, the combat be- 
comes harder, not easier. We must 
rekindle our own sense of historic 
struggle, accept the burdens of eco- 
nomic hardship, and recognize, in 
full clarity, the outlines of an ordeal 
which can never be finished until 
Communism is destroyed. 

To the unspeakably arduous and 
exhausting duel with an irreconcil- 
able foe, destiny calls all men who 
value their freedom higher than their 
worldly estate. 

Not for tomorrow’s battle—but for 
the century’s war. 


The New Leader 
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Willkie. 
By Joseph Barnes. 
Simon & Schuster. 405 pp. $5.00. 


VaUGHAN WILLIAMS is credited 
with the tale of the nowveaw riche 
showing off his nearly-completed 
mansion to a friend; when the friend 
found it unimpressive, the millionaire 
replied, “Well, you see, we haven’t 
added the architecture yet.” 

I am reminded of this anecdote by 
the presumption of this book’s pub- 
lishers, who announce on its jacket 
that it is the “definitive biography” 
of Wendell Willkie. Surely no biog- 
raphy of Willkie can be even lightly 
considered as the last word when so 
much of Willkie’s “architecture”—his 
personal life—has yet to be revealed. 
I would not suggest that peephole re- 
porting is the key to a biography’s 
value; but where a man’s personal 
life is so intertwined with his intel- 
lectual development and _ political 
views, a biography which, under- 
standably, must forego extensive dis- 
cussion of its subject’s personal rela- 
tions cannot pretend to be “defini- 
tive.” 

The biographer, Joseph Barnes, 
currently a Simon and Schuster edit- 
or, relies principally for his sketch on 
newspaper clippings, some hitherto 
unpublished correspondence, a gen- 
eralized curriculum vitae and a pre- 
cise, but utterly superfluous, “detail” 
reporting. (Examples: When the sec- 
ond ballot was being taken in Phila- 
delphia in 1940, Willkie ate a steak 
and a bowl of raspberries; Roy How- 
ard’s yacht, on which Willkie took a 
post-convention cruise, weighs ex- 
actly 73 tons.) 

Detail becomes rare, however, 
when more delicate issues arise, e.g., 
the names of “his close friends” who 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Wendell Willkie: Fact and Myth 


Reviewed by Arnold Beichman 


Trade-union publicist and frequent 
contributor to “The New Leader” 


advised him against pleading the case 
of the Communist William Schneider- 
man; the character of “some of these 
[intellectual] associations [that] hurt 
him politically” in late 1941; the pre- 
cise facts on the “special kind of job 
on Willkie” done by the American 
Peace Mobilization. Omission of such 
detail seems timorous reporting in- 
deed. 

The resulting picture of Willkie is 
that of a cliché-babbler who lacked 
spark, a jejune innocent glossy with 
waxwork virtue, always being out- 
foxed by a lot of confidence men ap- 
parently headed by President Roose- 
velt. Since I knew Willkie and on 
occasion shared his secrets—as did 
a good many other political reporters 
—I cannot go along with this cari- 
cature. I would say that Willkie un- 
derstood what he was doing and was, 
in the very best sense of a bad 
phrase, as good a double-dealing op- 
erator as FDR—whom Willkie, ac- 
cording to Barnes, deeply mistrusted 
and disliked. 

Few people will ever be able to 
judge how great a role Willkie 
played in Governor Dewey’s defeat 
for the Presidency in 1944. Willkie 
was dedicated to Dewey’s downfall, 
not merely for ambition’s sake, but 
because he regarded Dewey as a 
trimmer on the issue of isolationism. 
I recall quite vividly a Friday after- 
noon in the summer of 1944 when 
Dewey had been finally jostled into 
coming out against Hamilton Fish for 
some vulgar anti-Semitic statements. 
The evening papers were headlining 
this epochal repudiation. I was in 
Willkie’s office when reporters called 


him for comment, which he gave 
them off the record—fine, fine, he 
said, but did he repudiate Fish for 
his isolationist record? The next 
day’s morning papers featured this 
“background,” thus effectively dilut- 
ing the Dewey repudiation. It was 
Willkie who got me interested in the 
isolationist record of Dewey’s cam- 
paign treasurer, James S. Kemper, 
the Midwest insurance tycoon, and 
helped me prepare a major exposé 
of Kemper’s political record. And I 
know I was not the only beneficiary 
of Willkie’s shrewd political sense. 

Barnes makes much of a Roosevelt 
letter to Willkie in July 1944 which, 
he discloses, was “leaked” by Roose- 
velt to a Washington columnist. He 
says with pained self-righteousness 
that this and other alleged “leaks” by 
Roosevelt of his 1944 negotiations 
with Willkie “confirmed some of 
[Willkie’s] worst suspicions about 
Roosevelt and . . . wore his patience 
thin.” A sad story, if only it were 
true. 

Let me share a “secret” with Mr. 
Barnes. The letter from FDR referred 
to invited Willkie to meet the Presi- 
dent at Hyde Park or Washington. It 
came at a time when it was Roosevelt 
versus Dewey and everyone was ask- 
ing: “What will Willkie do?” Willkie 
showed me Roosevelt’s letter at his 
law office a week or so after its re- 
ceipt. When I finished reading it and 
looked up, Willkie, grinning, said to 
me: “Smart s.o.b., isn’t he?” 

I murmured, “How about a story?” 
I was working for PM at the time. 
Willkie demurred. 

A couple of weeks later, I dropped 
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in to see Willkie again. He was 
secretly helping me prepare an exposé 
of GOP isolationists who had taken 
over the Dewey campaign. I again 
asked him for permission to do a story 
about the FDR letter, and this time 
Willkie agreed. He gave me Roose- 
velt’s letter with the understanding 
that I would not reveal my source or 
use the full text. On a typewriter in 
the office of an assistant, Ruth 
Lipper, and in her presence, I copied 
the letter. As I typed it, Willkie came 
in and cautioned me again not to use 
the text. 

Whether the White House had 
“leaked” the letter to a Washington 
columnist or not I don’t know. But 
I do know it wasn’t a story until I 
had it in PM the next day and it was 
then picked up by the AP, UP, New 
York Times and so on. How much 
“leaking” FDR was guilty of can be 
seen from Barnes’s own story that a 
secret meeting between Willkie and 
Judge Rosenman that same month— 
July 1944—remained a secret until 
eight years later. 

I have it on the authority of David 
Dubinsky that Barnes is also incor- 
rect in stating that Willkie “himself 
never wanted to run for Governor” 
of New York in 1942. (Warren Mos- 
cow, in his book Politics in the Em- 
pire State, also declares that Willkie 
had gubernatorial “ambitions.”) 
Dubinsky reports that he discussed 
with Willkie the nomination on the 
American Labor party line (the ALP 
then being non-Communist). Willkie 
was interested if he could obtain the 
support of FDR and the then out- 
going Governor, Herbert Lehman. 
Dubinsky also is sure the nomina- 
tion was discussed between Willkie 
and Roosevelt; whether through em- 
issaries or face to face, he does not 
know. 

Barnes states correctly that Du- 
binsky offered to support Willkie for 
Mayor in 1945 if Willkie would back 
Roosevelt in 1944. But Barnes then 
says that “Willkie never took this 
seriously.” Barnes doesn’t know that 
there was “a tentative understanding” 


(Dubinsky’s phrase) for Willkie to 
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speak at the Madison Square Garden 
meeting for Roosevelt scheduled for 
October; Russell Davenport, a close 
adviser of Willkie announced as a 
speaker, was a “dummy” whose spot 
at the last minute might have been 
filled by Willkie. This “understand- 
ing” was to have been settled one 
way or another upon Willkie’s return 
from a trip to Indiana. The final de- 
cision was never made because Will- 
kie was hospitalized when he came 
back to the city and died on October 
8. None of this is hinted at in the 
biography. Why? Because Barnes 
never asked Dubinsky for any in- 
formation about Willkie. 

Another area over which Barnes 
has permitted a fog of confusion to 
settle is Willkie’s attitude toward 
Communism and the Soviet Union. If 
Barnes is correct, Willkie held rather 
puerile views. For example, his bi- 
ographer writes: 

“What he [Willkie] liked best 
about the Soviet Union was its 
schools and libraries, what he dis- 
liked most was its regimentation 
of thinking and expression, which 
meant the exact reverse of free- 
dom. Deep in his distrust of the 
New Deal was his suspicion that 
too much power in Washington 
would multiply censorship, subsi- 
dize official propaganda and pe- 
nalize the unorthodox. His person- 
al rejection of many of the social 
standards and ideas of modern 
American business was due to his 
feeling that they were against free- 
dom.” 

Somehow this sequence of ideas 
doesn’t sound like Willkie, who wrote 
a letter to Dubinsky on December 30, 
1943, “leaked” here for the first 
time, on “the matter of Russia in- 
terfering in our domestic affairs.” 
Willkie wrote in that letter: “I want 
to bring our nation to comity with 
the other nations of the world, but I 
don’t want them interfering in our 
affairs.” 

On the other hand, Barnes’s im- 
plied evaluation of Willkie’s views on 
Soviet totalitarianism may be cor- 
rect. He says that Willkie undertook 
Schneiderman’s defense at the in- 
stance of the late Carol King, while 
we know that he declined Dubinsky’s 


invitation to address the Carnegie 
Hall mass meeting on behalf of the 
Polish Jewish Socialists Alter and 
Erlich, who were killed by Stalin 
despite Willkie’s intervention in Mos- 
cow. Certainly Willkie was either 
disingenuous or naive when, arguing 
before the Supreme Court on Schnei- 
derman’s behalf, he handled the issue 
of whether the Communist leader 
“personally followed those Commu- 
nists who did believe in violence” by 
asking the Court, “Am I to be held 
responsible for everything Ham Fish 
says?” 

The point about Willkie, really, is 
that he was learning all the time. 
In 1940, Willkie’s labor “expert” was 
Bartley Crum. He couldn’t have been 
much of an “expert,” because Barnes 
concedes quite readily that during the 
campaign “there was no single labor 
official who was known to be close to 
him [Willkie].” But a couple of 
years later Willkie knew labor lead- 
ers, singled out several as con- 
fidants and had developed a keen 
grasp of labor-management prob- 
lems. I recall his privately expressed 
criticism of the Smith-Connally Act, 
which he predicted would become 
law despite Roosevelt’s supposed hos- 
tility to its enactment. He told me 
that Roosevelt’s veto message would 
come down on a late Friday after- 
noon when many pro-labor Congress- 
men would be en route home for the 
weekend on the Congressional Limit- 
ed and thus make it impossible for 
the veto to be sustained. And so it 
was. 

The difference between Willkie 
in 1940, 1942 and 1944 was amaz- 
ing. In 1944, he was no longer the 
same man about whom Admiral 
Standley, our wartime Ambassador to 
Russia, wrote in 1942 (according to 
Admiral Leahy’s memoirs) that “the 
recent visit of Wendell Willkie [to 
the U.S.S.R] was definitely detri- 
mental to Allied prestige” and that 
Willkie “by his personal attitude had 
made a poor impression on all classes 
of Russians.” 

I have reserved discussion of 
Barnes himself in relation to the 
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biography for last; there is no reason 
why unconfirmed allegations about 
his political past before the McCarran 
Committee should figure in a review. 
But Barnes himself makes it difficult 
to exclude such considerations. For 
example, Barnes says that Willkie’s 
“challenge to the nation to find a 
peaceful incentive which could re- 
lease its full productive power re- 
mains as valid as when he gave it.” 


(How does one find “a peaceful in- 
centive” today in the face of Soviet 
imperialism?) Then there is the 
chapter entitled “Our Domestic Im- 
perialisms,” in which Barnes selects 
fruity quotations from Willkie 
speeches and articles about witch- 
hunting and, by a process of exegesis 
a@ la Arthur Miller, turns them into 
one of those tracts for our time. 


The relish with which Barnes 


quotes these old statements recalls a 
recent English review of the Kingsley 
Martin biography of Laski; the critic 
says the trouble with Martin as the 
biographer is that both he and Laski 
“have many gaps in common.” 

Willkie was a man about whom we 
will always murmur, “Had he only 
lived!” It is sad to see his living, 
exciting memory transformed into a 
mouldy artifact. 





A Proustian Pastiche 


Reviewed by Héléne Cantarella 
Former chief, Foreign Language Review Section, 
OWI Motion Picture Bureau 


Count d’Orgel. 
By Raymond Radiguet. 
Grove. 214 pp. $3.00. 


RAYMOND RADIGUET, a young 
writer of extraordinary promise, 
died in 1923 at the age of twenty, 
leaving the not inconsiderable legacy 
of three volumes: the deeply moving 
and tender Le Diable au Corps 
(known to countless Americans in its 
film version as Devil in the Flesh), 
a collection of as yet unpublished 
poems, and, lastly, Count D’Orgel, be- 
gun when he was but eighteen and 
completed shortly before his un- 
timely death. 

This slight work is a glittering 
pastiche. Against a frankly Proustian 
Faubourg St. Germain background, 
Radiguet develops a pure and delicate 
love story with a climax straight out 
of Mme. de Lafayette’s seventeenth- 
century masterpiece, La Princesse de 
Cleves. But with a difference. Here we 
have no exhaustive soul-searchings, 
no minute descriptions, no heady in- 
volutions. In succinct—not to say as- 
tringent—phrases, which are miracles 
of cool insight, the author pinpoints 
the complexities of characters and 
situations and lays them bare with a 
diabolic adroitness, frightening in 
one so young. 

The story is deceptively simple. 
The young Countess d’Orgel believes 
herself enamored of her husband 
until she discovers, with genuine 
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horror, that she has fallen hopelessly 
in love with Francois de Séryeuse, the 
noble couple’s devoted friend and in- 
separable companion. With the shin- 
ing and trusting courage of the 
chaste, she turns to her husband for 
help in her distress, and confesses 
to him her love for Francois, so that 
he can help her save herself and her 
honor. But Orgel, who is rather 
more closely related to Proust’s 
Baron de Charlus than to the Prince 
de Cléves, is unable to conceive that 
she might prefer another to him and, 
to prove his point, fatuously makes 
his wife’s infidelity inevitable. 
Radiguet professes, in a brief note 
which Jean Cocteau quotes in his pre- 
face, that the background of the 
novel “does not count” and that its 
social aspect merely provides him 
with “a useful atmosphere for the 
portrayal of certain feelings.” Be 
that as it may, he has nonetheless 
succeeded in resurrecting—without 
making the slightest effort at recon- 
structing it—the Paris of the early 
1920s, the now quasi-fabulous ele- 
gance of life during that dazzling 
and productive period, its gaiety and 
charm. This he achieves without ever 
indulging in descriptions of any but 
the purely psychological attributes 
and motives of his characters. The 


of Paris 


latter are not numerous. However, by 
etching the secondary and even pe- 
ripheral characters with the same 
loving care that he expends on his 
principals, and by making each 
epitomize his class and human type 
while retaining striking individual 
traits, Radiguet produces the effect of 
having written a densely populated 
novel and the reader gets the defi- 
nite sensation of having “le tout 
Paris” before his fascinated eyes. 

Proud genealogies are telescoped 
with a clinical awareness of what pre- 
cise fusions of lineal characteristics 
were needed over the centuries to 
produce the noble specimen under 
observation. This witty historical per- 
spective-in-depth, added to the novel’s 
marked early-twentieth-century flavor, 
impart an almost racy piquancy to 
what is essentially—if we may quote 
the author again—“a chaste love 
story.” 

The reader closes this amazing 
little book with a strong sense of the 
author’s originality. It is a tour de 
force of no mean order. Because it 
bears the unmistakable stamp of 
genius, one can read it with perennial 
delight, marvel at its grace and so- 
phistication, and agree with Cocteau 
that in Radiguet we have indeed “the 
ageless writer of a dateless book.” 
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Jaspers and the Tragic View 


Tragedy Is Not Enough. 
By Karl Jaspers. 
Beacon. 123 pp. $2.25. 


KarL Jaspers’s latest long phil- 
osophic work is called On Truth, and 
this is the first translated section of 
it to appear in America. It is a con- 
sideration of the role of tragic knowl- 
edge in the pursuit of truth. 

Man’s awareness of tragedy derives 
from the relation between two per- 
ceptions: his insight into the nature 
of the universe and the consciousness 
of his power to act. Tragedy is man’s 
seaction to what has occurred when 
awareness exceeds the power to act, 
especially when the awareness ex- 
tends to overwhelming or all-encomp- 
assing aspects of life toward which 
man is relatively impotent. 

The major tools of Jaspers’s argu- 
ment are Knowledge, Power, Reality, 
Awareness and Choice. As a_phil- 
osophic experience, tragedy is an 
aspect of understanding, rather than a 
constituent of reality. On the one 
hand, there can be no tragedy without 
knowledge, because the tragic exper- 
ience is the effort to understand the 
struggle between the actual and the 
possible, the present and the timeless. 
And on the other hand, there can be 
no tragedy if the nature of reality is 
so conceived that all struggle neces- 
sarily leads to transcendence of 
earthly reality and salvation in an 
other-world (as in Christianity and 
Buddhism) . 


Reviewed by Morris Philipson 
Former instructor in the humanities, 
the University of Chicago 


In the case of genuine tragedy, 
mankind sees itself in terms of poten- 
tialities—greatness and nothingness 
—knowing itself faced with a chaos 
of perils. Absolute tragedy means 
“there is no way out whatsoever.” 
Such a conception may lead to the 
apathy of endurance or to the search 
for transcendence. To Jaspers, the 
search for transcendence is the search 
for truth. He employs extensive an- 
alysis of Oedipus Rex and Hamlet to 
demonstrate that the tragic hero is 
the one who sacrifices himself to this 
search for truth: 

“It is through his action that 
man enters into the tragic involve- 
ment that inevitably must destroy 
him. What will be ruined here is 
not merely man’s life as concrete 
existence, but every concrete em- 
bodiment of whatever perfection 
he sought.” 


That is to say, the fate to which 
we have been abandoned is to recog- 
nize ourselves within nature and 
time, necessarily distinguishing be- 
tween the potentialities which we can 
grasp (as rational beings, in a some- 
times universal sense) and the ac- 
tions which we can perform (as en- 
gaged existences, in an always par- 
ticular way). To choose to be one- 
self is to partake of tragic heroism. 

But what is it to not choose be- 
ing oneself? To question, to doubt, 
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JASPERS: ORDER, JUSTICE, LOVE 


to reject, to rebel. If I interpret him 
rightly, Jaspers is saying there is a 
kind of experience, exclusively ra- 
tional in nature, which is philosophic, 
to be distinguished from both heroic 
action and religious commitment. 
And while “salvation” religions find 
tragedy only a means to an other- 
worldly end, and while heroes find 
tragedy an end in itself, philosophy 
finds that “tragedy is not enough”— 
it is only a spur to philosophic ex- 
perience, to deeper truth. 

Jaspers believes that “every effort 
to deduce tragedy alone as the domi- 
nant law of reality is philosophically 
unsound.” In tragedy we experience 
fundamental reality—through the 
tension between the limits of life in 
this world and our insight into the 
nature of the unknown Encompass- 
ing. But this is by no means the same 
as saying that the ground of all Be- 
ing is tragic. 

Tragic knowledge is valid only if 
it enables us to grow into selfhood, 
transcending the tragic. Character 
itself, Jaspers says, is a form of des- 
tiny. The great authors show man in 
struggle—between what we conceive 
ourselves to be and the insights into 
reality yielded by our experience. 
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Tragedy is not just the suffering of 
misfortune, it is the struggle to mas- 
ter fate. 

Philosophy’s goal is to achieve a 
comprehensive interpretation of the 
world. “In the original vision, trag- 
edy and the release from it are linked 
together.” Where nothing-but-tragedy 
has become ihe absolute, there can be 
no philosophy but the justification of 


self-destructive nihilism. Such “ex- 
istentialism” Jaspers considers merely 
a perversion of philosophy, a “dis- 
honest substitute for nothingness.” 
Release through the vision of or- 
der, justice, love of one’s fellow 
man, through trust, through an open 
mind—these are the means. Truth, 
whole and complete, is not available 
to us in our lifetime; but truth is al- 


ways under way, and “to endure am- 
biguity in the movement of truth and 
to make light shine through it; to 
stand fast in uncertainty; to prove 
capable of unlimited love and hope” 
—this is Karl Jaspers’s vision of a 
great and noble life. One who does 
not read German can only hope that 
the great body of his work will soon 
be available in English translation. 





A Novel of Campus Conflict 


Reviewed by John M. Bradbury 


Professor of Humanities, Union College; 
contributor to “Poetry,” “Kenyon Review” 


The Stones of the House. 
By Theodore Morrison. 
Viking. 375 pp. $3.50. 


THIS LATEST outcropping from the 
recently reopened quarry of the col- 
lege novel has so frequently been 
labeled “wise,” “mature” and 
“witty” by reviewers that an immedi- 
ate corrective is required. It must be 
said at once that Mr. Morrison’s 
novel, his first after more than twenty 
years of teaching others to write fic- 
tion, is serious and moral rather than 
wise, mellow rather than mature, 
pleasant rather than witty. 

The Stones of the House tells a 
neatly plotted, optimistic story of a 
modern small-sized university. It is 
symptomatic of the modern revival 
of the capitalist success-myth that the 
point of view is that of the con- 
scientious administrator, and that he 
wins an unmitigated triumph in a 
material way without sacrificing 
principle or the respect of any other 
character. (Gerald Brace’s_ recent 
The Spire took a step in the direc- 
tion of the administrative view, 
whereas the earlier concerns had been 
those of the undergraduate and, more 
lately, of the beleaguered professor.) 

Andrew Aiken, the acting president 
of Rowley, is committed to “do 
good” and to try, at the same time, 
to accomplish expedient ends. The 
central question, which he immedi- 
ately poses to himself and to his wise 
chaplain, is: “What good does it do 
to do good?” For Andrew, or “Andy 
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boy” as he learns ironically to call 
himself, it wins the permanent presi- 
dency (which he did want after all), 
a new library for the school, and the 
good will of the just, the mixed-up 
and the neurotic. If there are no un- 
just, it is simply that Mr. Morrison’s 
premise does not embrace them; 
there is no serpent in this academic 
garden. There are psychotic and neu- 
rotic professors and secretaries who 
figure largely; there are perverse 
and maudlin alumni; and there are 
scandals which turn out to have been 
innocent, deaths which are accidental. 
Things go wrong for Andy, and on a 
Job-like scale, but Mr. Morrison’s 
world is closer to that of Howells 
than to that of the Old Testament. 
Andrew is himself the symbol of that 
world. Andrew is vexed, discouraged, 
dubious, but there are in him no 
depths of guilt or evil—or, for that 
matter, in the other point-of-view 
characters, his wife, his uncle, his 
Dean. 

Aiken’s troubles gather about Bad- 
ger Bratten, the officious, sentimental 
and stupidly reactionary trustee-to-be 
on the one side, and about a neurotic 
Red-baited professor on the other. 
These forces of misguidance, though 
they represent very real problems of 
the modern college community, are 
blunted by Mr. Morrison’s handling. 
Both of Badger’s sons are killed with- 


in just over a week, and this fortu- 
itous calamity transforms him into a 
tractable philanthropist. Meanwhile, 
the threat to Professor Holsberg evap- 
orates suddenly in the wake of his 
brilliant lecture on democracy. 

The illusion that The Stones of the 
House is a wise book depends largely 
on the balance that Mr. Morrison 
has maintained between the pace of 
the action and its accompaniment of 
self-questioning by the protagonist. 
Thus, the onus is taken off the geared 
coincidences of the plot by Andrew’s 
simple human worries over their 
effects. On the other hand, Andrew’s 
mental reactions, essentially shallow 
as they are, gain an illusion of depth 
through the shadows thrown over 
them by the seriousness of the actions 
and the threats they seem to involve. 
Actually, the threats themselves are 
largely specious, for very little is at 
stake. At worst, Andrew becomes a 
professor again and loses some con- 
fidence in “goodness” and/or his 
own abilities. But he is no Job; 
neither his fundamental faiths nor 
his material security is ever in ques- 
tion. 

The modesty of Mr. Morrison’s 
theme and the essentially conservative 
handling of it (see in contrast the re- 
cent college novels of Mary Mac- 
Carthy and Robie Macauley) are re- 
flected in the style. Particularly in 
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CAMPUS connnzo 


the earlier pages, the author seems 
to be cautiously avoiding all the 
faults and extravagances for which he 
might once have censured students. 
The result is a barren, matter-of-fact 
economy, lacking in metaphor and 
verbal excitement. The interior mono- 
logues carry the economy still further, 


with a clipping off of subjects in a 
compromise between direct quotation 
and indirect discourse. Throughout, 
the monologues sound only the sur- 
face rational mind, and there is never 
a penetration to the levels on which 
decisions like his are usually made. 
What Mr. Morrison has written is 


a pleasant, improbable story of a 
good, rationalistic manager winning 
out over forces of chance and irrati- 
onal misdirection. If this seems too 
little to do in our day, it is at least 


a tribute to others of our novelists | 


who have matured since the reign of 


William Dean Howells. 





Christian Martyrs in Communist China 


God’s Underground in Asia. 
By Gretta Palmer. 
Appleton-Century. 376 pp. $3.75. 


GRETTA PALMER, who in an earlier 
book described the Communist war 
against religion in Eastern Europe, 
tells here the richly documented story 
of an even bloodier terror: the slaugh- 
ter and persecution of the Catholic 
missioners and their Chinese converts 
by Mao Tse-tung’s fanatical lieuten- 
ants. The book is crowded with 
martyrs: prelates and priests and 
nuns, laymen and laywomen, some 
eminent, many obscure. 

The Protestant missionaries were 
often equally magnificent. Miss Palm- 
er pays generous tribute to Dr. Wil- 
liam Wallace, the gentle Baptist phy- 
sician from Tennessee. When the 
Communists took over his hospital in 
Wuchow, Dr. Wallace refused to seek 
personal safety in flight. His patients 
needed him, and he stayed with them 
to the very end, until harassment, 
false accusations and espionage, and 
prison interrogation drove him mad. 
One morning in February 1951, the 
Catholic Maryknoll missioners of 
Wuchow were summoned to take 
down his lifeless body, found hang- 
ing in his prison cell. Knowing Dr. 
Wallace, they did not believe he com- 
mitted suicide, nor did the Chinese 
people, for whom the story of the 
martyred physician is now a cher- 
ished legend. 

No less shining is the name of 
Father John Tung of Chungking, the 
Chinese Mindszenty. Father Tung 
gave his life in order that the 30,000 
Catholics of Chungking might hear 
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Reviewed by James Rorty 
Author of “His Master’s Voice” ; 
to “Commentary,” “Commonweal,” etc. 


contributor 


the truth. On June 3, 1951, Commu- 
nist-led mobs surrounded the Cathe- 
dral of Chungking, demanding the 
expulsion of Antonio Riberi, the 
Catholic internuncio. Father Tung 
had volunteered to address the crowd 
and the Communists were delighted; 
they expected him to join in the de- 
nunciation of the Pope’s representa- 
tive in China. Instead, this is what 
they heard: 

“The subject of this speech will 
be the sacrifice that I now make of 
myself to two great powers—my 
religion and my country. ... 

“T have only one soul and I can- 
not divide it. I do, however, have 
a body which can be cut to bits. It 
seems best, therefore, to offer my 
whole soul to God and His Holy 
Church and to give my body to 
my country. If she is pleased to 
take it, I do not begrudge it to her. 
Materialists, who deny the very ex- 
istence of the soul, should be satis- 
fied with the gift of the body 
alone. I beseech the civil authori- 
ties to accept my sacrifice, not 
showing me the least indulgence. 
Above all, if it should happen that 
I weaken, I take this opportunity, 
while I am still quite lucid, to sol- 
emnly declare that I repudiate any 
statements of apostasy in advance. 


A month later, Father Tung was 
arrested and jailed. Nothing has been 
heard of him since. 

The Maryknoll missioners believe 
that Communist persecution may 
bring about a great resurgence of 
Christianity in the Orient. Certainly 
persecution has not destroyed the 


Catholic Church in China. Chinese 


Catholics have gone underground, 
and there, as Miss Palmer’s title sug- 
gests, they constitute a formidable 
section of the resistance which still 
hopes and strives for the liberation 
of the Chinese people. 


India 


politically as 
well as geographically is 
the pivot of Asia. You may 
be anxious to know about 
Indian events and about 
the perspective that these 
events are opening up. You 
cannot do better than to 
subscribe to 


THOUGHT 


A Weekly Review of 
Politics and the Arts 





that stands for 
Asia’s freedom as an in- 
tegral part of world free- 
dom and discusses events 
and views dispassionately. 


Subscription rates: 


i JSAP nee: 2 years 
UBB SSA 1 year 
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SHIPLEY 


pride of lust in the world, Ten- 
nessee Williams has concluded that 
the lustful world is a despairing and 
a wicked world—and something 
should be done about it. The result 
is the phantasmagoria, Sixteen Blocks 
on the Camino Real,* a fevered illus- 
tration of parched and barren lives. 
Isolated by a great desert from 
presumably happier lands, the fig- 
ures that fret their way along Wil- 
liams’s Camino Real—the “royal 
road” of mankind’s progress—are 
sharply divided into haves and have- 
nots. The wretched poor slink in 
dirty dives or huddle on the square 
beyond the dried-up fountain; Nazi- 
uniformed guards keep them from 
coming too close to the wretched 
wealthy across the square in a hotel 
boasting a perpetual fountain. Those 
who find words wonder what life’s 
purpose may be, what goal can justify 
all the pain of the journey. 
Tennessee Williams’s picture of 
man’s present state is ghastly. Lust 
proffers its brief opiate to the poor; 
more perverted appetites lure the 
more possessing. Even in the postur- 
ings of the gypsy’s daughter, whose 
moon-recaptured virginity travesties 
the eternal renewal of the ancient 
nymphs, there is an empty and a 
sinister feel. Primitive conditions 
exist beside pawn shops and modern 
ways. Kilroy (the common man) 
seeks blunderingly and fearfully he 
knows not what, in a snarling, omni- 
vorous world. He is made to wear 


A FTER several plays picturing the 


*Sixteen Blocks on the Camino Real. By Tennessee 
Williams. Directed by Elia Kazan. Presented by 
Cheryl Crawford and Ethel Reiner in association 
with Walter P. Chrysler Jr. at the National Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Royal Road 
To Despair 


the electric-light-bulb nose of a 
buffeted clown in the macabre carni- 
val. 

In Williams’s presentation, how- 
ever, two major flaws appear. He 
uses familiar symbols, but often 
twists them into unusual meanings. 
Thus Camille, the conventional sym- 
bol of a “bad” woman reformed 
by love, is transformed in Camino 
Real into a self-centered hag; she 
buys her young lovers and, when 
there seems a chance to escape the 
hellish “camino,” she thrusts herself 
forward vulgarly, in complete dis- 
regard of all others. 


CONFUSED SYMBOLS 


It may be that Williams is trying 
to indicate that life now defiles all 
good impulses; but how about his 
treatment of death? Death itself, 
usually regarded as an awakening, or 
as the blank end of consciousness, in 
this play makes no difference at all: 
Kilroy is just the same deluded fool 
after death as before. And are we to 
take the name Kilroy (“Kilroy was 
here” is played on) as also a sym- 
bol? As the “camino real” is a per- 
verted “royal road,” is “Kilroy” the 
perverted “king killer,’ the true 
democrat, here sinking in a world 
he has helped fashion? There is noth- 
ing to show whether Williams has 
planned this further thought. Such 
re-interpretations of old symbols, and 
loose ends of new ones, make for 
confusion. 

The other flaw makes for failure. 
As Dante knew—Dante who did for 
his civilization what Williams, even 
on his lesser plane, has vainly tried 


to do for ours—as in our time Joyce 
in Ulysses and Wilder in The Skin 
of Our Teeth were aware, out of a 
story meaning may grow. But it is 
hard to have mere meaning strut 
upon the stage. Williams has given 
us symbols without story. The sym- 
bols are therefore condemned to stalk 
through lengthy speeches—an aging 
Casanova, a Byron who has lost his 
first fervor. The author, by the way, 
gives so long an account of the poet 
Shelley’s cremation that one suspects 
he just came upon the episode of the 
heart plucked from the flames and 
was so impressed by it that he had 
to pass the news along. Those to 
whom it is not so new may feel that 
it is excessive preparation for Kil- 
roy’s “heart of pure gold” plucked 
from his body at the end—and 
pawned by Kilroy’s ghost in the hope 
of winning the gypsy’s daughter. 

The play is, in these ways, ill- 
wrought. Its basic point, that the 
world is evil and aimless. is hardly 
novel. Its grisly qualities, neverthe- 
less, its haunt of stooping, shrouded 
beggars, its ragged fiesta of famished 
souls, thrust upon us its evaluation 
of the world. This may be Williams’s 
belief, and he has, of course, the right 
to present it. Without being priggish 
or sentimental, however, one may 
find some worth in decency and in- 
tegrity and the various sorts of love 
(not lust), all of which are con- 
spicuously absent from Camino Real. 
The resultant final impression is of 
grossness without grandeur. 

For his conclusion, Williams con- 
tinues the note of despair. Many dra- 
matists of social concern see at least 
ironic shreds of hope in the future; 
Lawson ended his Processional, for 
instance, with word that Sadie Cohen 
is going to have a baby. Williams 
sees futility even beyond the grave. 
In Camino Real, Don Quixote comes, 
in rags but jauntily, out of the 
desert—and the dry fountain flows. 
Then off goes the mad romantic on 
his endless questing—with Kilroy. 
But Kilroy is dead. It is the ghost 
of a hope that flutters raggedly 
through this death-dance of a play. 
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Charges Intimidation 


Of High-School Students 


Sidney Hook’s special section, “Freedom in 
American Culture” [THe New Leaner, April 6], 
was cogent and compelling. I was happy to 
see so many of the ideas I have been trying 
to get across to my high-school students, who 
are especially susceptible to the “confused 
liberal” disease Dr. Hook analyzes so well. 

Recently, however, in a discussion of this 
very issue, a student gave me an answer which 
left me almost ready to accept the position of 
alarm I had so long fought. I felt very strongly 
that those who did not agree that Communism 
was a conspiracy could never be brought to see 
the truth unless they could be shaken from 
the Communist-line hysteria about terror and 
intimidation. But this student quoted an im- 
portant official of the school to substantiate her 
claim that there is unjustifiable intimidation 
going on. Enough other girls supported her 
with similar stories to make me realize that 
they were faced with a widespread policy. 

These girls, bright, hopeful, idealistic and 
intellectually curious, have been told to watch 
what they say or they will not be recommended 
for college. Now I do not hold with the fatuous 
theory that all intelligent adolescents must have 
a Communist or a radical “phase,” but certainly 
those who do fall for the errors Professor Hook 
and others have attacked are not forever lost 
souls. How can I answer their we-are-as-bad- 
as-they-are argument except by saying, “Don’t 
be ridiculous; you are free here; you can in- 
vestigate ideas”? But these students have been 
told to be quiet, in class and out. 

Most of the students warned were not in 
any way Communist. Some were censured for 
wearing Stevenson buttons, for example, or for 
doing volunteer work in his campaign. They 
were told, in effect, that it was too noisy or 
undignified to give out leaflets, attend rallies 
or address envelopes. (All of this, be it noted, 
was done outside of school.) 

It is common for responsible teachers to 
advise students not to be friendly with girls 
“of bad reputation.” This is a current euphemism 
for “Communistic,” but such a phrase on a col- 
lege form could easily be interpreted in other 
ways. One teacher said, “J cannot recommend 
you because you go around with so-and-so.” 
College recommendations prepared by these 
teachers include references to “defiant attitude,” 
for example, and in today’s tight market for 
college admission and scholarships the high- 
school personality summary often makes all the 
difference for the applicant. 

These teachers say, I know, that they wish to 
preserve the school’s reputation for the sake of 
future college applicants. But our wised-up 
students who “keep quiet” in order to get into 


college will carry to college and beyond it a 
sad vulnerability to Communist propaganda 
about America’s “lip service” to freedom. Al- 
though it seems clear to me that these teachers 
and advisers are doing a disservice to democ- 
racy through fear or ignorance or bigotry, I 
feel a responsibility to my students who do 
want to get into the college of their choice. 
Shall I tell them, “Yes, you should listen and 
be quiet”? Or shall I say, “Take a chance that 
the colleges will overlook these statements or 
evaluate them for what they are, and stick to 
your own principles of integrity now”? 

If I tell them to be quiet, I will find myself 
paradoxically on the side of some other teachers 
whose political beliefs I would characterize as 
dangerously or foolishly Communist-line. These 
“liberal” teachers do say, “Be quiet, don’t get 
into trouble,” thus confirming the students in 
a distrust of American society. I really do not 
know which advice to give. I intend to show 
some of my troubled students your supplement, 
but I do not think it answers this particular 
problem for them. My heart goes out to these 
youngsters, who are, I believe, the real victims 
of today’s civil-rights turmoil. They are subject 
to real reprisal or repression. At best, we will 
make seventeen-year-old cynics of them. 

New York City HicH-ScHoo.t TEACHER 


Finds Private Schools Needed 
As Counterweight to Public 


I heartily agree with William E. Bohn in his 
column on the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education [THe New Leaver, March 30] when 
he concludes: “It is certainly true that a sys- 
tem of university education controlled by state 
legislatures and the national Administration 
would be in a perilous situation.” I am naive 
enough, too, to feel that this same type of control 
is perilous to elementary and secondary educa- 
tion; therefore, I support religious elementary 
and high schools in addition to public schools. 

Mr. Bohn believes that “if Government and 
industry are bidding against each other for 
control, the administrators of education will be 
offered a choice.” Envisaging other groups, such 
as trade unions, entering the field, Mr. Bohn 
concludes: “In this multiplicity lies the hope 
of freedom.” My reasoning for my earlier con- 
clusion parallels Mr. Bohn’s: If there is a 
choice of education in the elementary and 
secondary levels between public and _ private 
schools, then there is no danger of Government 
domination of education, the students have a 
choice, and in this multiplicity of educational 
opportunities lies the hope of freedom. This is 
all the more vital on the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels, since the majority of the United 
States population never goes beyond those levels. 
Elkins Park, Pa. Tuomas P. RowLaNnD 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


Ten New York Unions 
Stage Free Art Exhibit 


The rele of the trade union as an agency for 
the expression of the cultural and artistic poten- 
tialities of its members is too often overlooked. 
As in other groups of our fellow citizens, there 
is, among the trade-union members of New 
York, a group of members who, while short in 
verbal expression, have potential talent. 

At the moment, Bertha the sewing-machine 
girl can share with presidents and premiers 
the desire to express themselves in art, sculp- 
ture and ceramics. In order to bring this to 
the attention of the public, some ten promi- 
nent unions in New York City, including the 
ILGWU, have arranged an exhibit with the 
cooperation of the Public Library. This will 
open on Thursday, April 23, with talks by 
Matthew Woll, Vice President of the AFL; 
Morris Iushewitz, Secretary of the New York 
State Council, CIO, and Dr. Horace M. Kallen. 
The exhibit will be held at the Architectural 
League of New York, 115 E. 40th St., N.Y.C., 
and will be open daily until May 6 from 3 to 
9 p.m. 

New LeapeR readers are invited to take 
advantage of the free admission to this exhibit 
and see how union members enjoy, in a creative 
fashion, the leisure which union effort has made 
possible. 

New York City Mark STARR 
Educational Director 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
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PLUS 
ASSOCIATE FILM : A New Musical Play 
[LATE SHOW TONIGHT! | with CONSTANCE CARPENT! 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44 St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 te 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20 to 1.80. 











THEATER PARTIES MARTHA 
WRIGHT BRITTON 


All trade unions and fraternal 
. ‘ he Puli ize Musical Pla 
organizations are requested eee 


° e oe 
when planning theater parties South Pacific 


to do so through Bernard Fein- 
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man, Manager of THe New Me CORMICK : TABBERT . WOLFSON 

Leaver Theatrical Department. ond JUANITA HALL 

Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th St. 
Eves. at 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 


New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St. N.Y.C. 


















RADIO CITY MUSIC BAI 


Thewplece of the Nahen Doekefelier Contes 


DORIS DAY * GORDON MacRAE 
“BY THE LIGHT OF THE SILVERY MOON” 


Color by TECHNICOLOR « Directed by David Butler ¢ A Warner Bros. Picture 
THE GREAT EASTER STAGE SHOW 


“GLORY OF EASTER” —Far-famed Cathedral Pageant, by Leonidoff. 


"RAINBOW" sparkling new Springtime spectacle, with fabulous 
“Dancing Waters" aquatic display, famous artists, the Rockettes, Corps 
de Ballet, Choral Ensemble and Symphony Orchestra directed by 
Raymond Paige. 














YOU CAN HAVE IT, TOO 


Cutting through the fog of propa- 
ganda and censorship, the fortnightly 
newsletter, WORLD INTERPRETER, 
counts among its subscribers many you 
know and _ respect— Americans who 
want reliable information on world 
affairs from first-hand sources, crisply 
edited, yet worldwide in scope. 


One of this country’s most constructive 
Ambassadors says: “I read WORLD 
INTERPRETER regularly, and find it 
the most rational, objective and cour- 
sores, publication of its kind that I 

now. 


Based on Worldover Press facts and 
dispatches, which for 20 years have 
been used by alert publications all over 
the free world. Per year, $4.00. Speci- 
men copy, 10 cents. 


Director, Devere Allen 


Published in the New York Metro- 
politan Area at Wilton, Conn. 
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This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
> relief. Itis equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 








EDITORIAL 





The New Mess in 


Mr. EISENHOWER campaigned for President chiefly on 
the grounds that it was “time for a change” from the 
“fumbling and bungling” in Washington; he promised, 
on more occasions than one can count, a leadership that 
would be “clear, bold and foresighted.” His second-in- 
command, Mr. Dulles, wrote articles and made speeches 
denouncing the Truman Administration for being “soft” 
on Communism and for “reacting” to Soviet moves in- 
stead of taking the initiative. Today, three months after 
they have taken power, exactly the same criticism must 
be made of them as they made of the Democrats. 

The Eisenhower Administration, in the face of the 
most drastic change in Soviet leadership since 1924 and 
of a series of Soviet moves that have disoriented the free 
world, has remained officially silent and inert. To make 
matters worse, Secretary of State Dulles has “leaked” to 
reporters the substance of Administration thinking—a 
“leak” that sank another GOP promise to be frank with 
the public—and, most alarming of all, revealed that the 
Administration has been contemplating appeasement! 

For much, much less, Harry Truman and Dean Ache- 
son were pilloried as “pro-Communist.” 

When we wrote last week that there is a danger of the 
Republicans becoming “the party of appeasement,” we 
had no idea how quickly we would be confirmed, for we 
went to press a day before the Dulles “leak” was pub- 
lished. What seemed to be developing all the time, we 
now learn, was what David Lawrence. himself a staunch 
Republican, has called a “Far Eastern Munich.” This, as 
our experience with the original Munich proved, would 
mean world war. 

If public protest will have any influence on the Ad- 
ministration, we take this opportunity to denounce the 
Korean proposals made by Dulles, presumably with the 
President’s consent. A settlement at the “waist” of Korea 
would betray one of the main principles motivating our 
intervention there, which has been reaffirmed countless 
times by both Democratic and Republican leaders and 
incorporated in a United Nations resolution dated October 
7, 1950. That principle is the unification of Korea under 
an independent, democratic government. Practically, a 
permanent division would not work, because North and 
South Korea complement each other economically, and 
because no agreement would prevent the Communists 
from maintaining in a separate North Korea armed forces 
that might renew war at some future date. We have not 
fought a “small” war in order to fight a bigger one. 

The rest of the Eisenhower-Dulles appeasement pack- 
age is scarcely more palatable. After years of working up 
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sympathy for Chiang Kai-shek, and attacking Chiang 
critics as friends of Chinese Communism, the Republican 
leadership is now proposing what Democratic leaders 
have been repeatedly accused of trying to do: jettison 
Chiang and recognize Mao. Now we are no special plead- 
ers for Chiang Kai-shek, having frequently criticized his 
policies; but when none other than Adlai E. Stevenson 
praises the Nationalists’ conduct on Formosa and states 
that they can be useful in countering Red China, we can 
only agree. “But how long can we continue to have two 
Chinese governments?” it is asked. The answer is: Dur- 
ing World War II, every country overrun by Hitler had 
a puppet government and a government-in-exile; we pre- 
ferred to do business with the latter, believing that in a 
war for freedom you worked with the forces of freedom, 
that today’s exiles would become tomorrow’s govern- 
ments. And that is what happened. We believe that the 
Nationalists, much-chastized and allied with mainland 
non-Chiang forces fed up with Communist slavery, will 
again become part of a sovereign Chinese government. 
But this can happen only if the U.S. has the integrity and 
foresight to support the Formosan status quo and to con- 
tinue refusing to recognize the Peking regime. 

We agree with the idea of including Indo-China in an 
all-Asia settlement. We have long held that the Korean 
conflict is but a theater in a war embracing all Asia. 
But there can be no Asian settlement without treating 
also of Europe’s problems. Moscow’s proposals concern- 
ing Asia are made with an eye to Europe; it may make 
concessions in the one place only to win concessions in 
the other—that is axiomatic. Hence, it is likely to intensify 
its “peace” drive with demands affecting, in particular. 
Germany. But precisely here the Administration has an 
opportunity, still, to act rather than react, to take the 
initiative boldly. 

As we suggested two weeks ago, the President ought 
to present a European program—if he has a non-appeas- 
ing Asian program, too, all the better—demanding free 
elections in Germany for a unified government and the 
signing of a peace treaty; free elections in Poland, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Rumania and Albania; and the signing 
of an Austrian peace treaty. If the President would be 
positively inspiring, he might also demand formally a 
worldwide reduction in armaments under the terms of 
the Baruch Plan, and a cessation of the Soviets’ world- 
wide anti-U.S. campaign. 

Were such moves made, they would have a shattering 
effect upon the new Soviet Government. Perhaps the Ad- 
ministration is unaware of it, so wild has been specula- 
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tion about the post-Stalin regime, but more than likely 
that regime is weaker than it would have us suppose. If 
the Communists are running true to form, the bloody 
struggles for power that marked Stalin’s rise in the 
middle 1920s are foreshadowed in the behind-the-scenes 
factional disputes now raging within the Red hierarchy. 
What this means, in simple language, is that the Soviet 
Government is shaky. If the Eisenhower-Dulles campaign 
talk of liberating Communism’s slaves meant anything, 
the Eisenhower-Dulles foreign policy should at this mo- 
ment be delivering one hammer-blow after another at 
the fissured structure Stalin left behind. Anything less 
than that will give whichever Soviet faction becomes dom- 
inant time to consolidate itself—and to prepare for a 
showdown with the free world on Communism’s terms. 


It's Oil Wrong 


THOMAS JEFFERSON maintained on behalf of the U.S. 
Government in 1793, while Secretary of State, that it 
held title over all waters from the coastline seaward for 
three miles. The Supreme Court, in cases involving Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana and Texas in 1947 and 1950, reaffirmed 
three times U.S. dominion over these waters. Neverthe- 
less, a bill is being debated in the Senate which would 
wrest from all the people its right to possess its own 
coastal waters and give them to the states. In particular, 
at issue is $40 billion worth of underwater oil reserves 
off the coasts of the above-mentioned states, which not 
even the people of those states, but powerful oil interests, 
would own. 

In plain language, the biggest oil steal since Teapot 
Dome is being attempted. Even if there were anything in 
states-rights doctrine that might conceivably entitle Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana and Texas to own their coastal waters, 
it is negated by the fact that the nation’s right was 
established before they became states. 

If the oil lobby puts over its bill, which will be signed 
by President Eisenhower because of a campaign promise 
to back such legislation—a promise he has been quick to 
fulfill above others—another problem arises: Since inter- 
national law recognizes U.S. jurisdiction over the tradi- 
tional 3-mile limit, what will happen when the states 
assume jurisdiction? Will they then protect themselves 
against enemy attack against “their” property? Will the 
respective states, perchance, next seek legislation per- 
mitting them to build their own navies? 

This is one bill that should be defeated, because it is as 
ridiculous as it is dangerous. 
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JUNE 18 through JUNE 21, 1953 
Five Concerts by the 


CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


and the NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA of Philadelphia 
IFOR JONES, Conductor 





Listen to the finest in chamber music while you enjoy a luxurious holiday at TAMIMENT. Between 


concerts you play golf, tennis, swim in private spring-fed lake. No increase in rates during the 
Chamber Music Festival. American Plan — the rate includes everything: excellent accommoda- 
tions, superb meals, sports and entertainment. 
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THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 18 
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